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THE LEGEND OF UNDINE. 





BY L. A. MATHERS, 





Ob ! dark is the spell which has bound ber to sleep, 
A daughter of earth, In a home of the deep: 

Yet bright Is the cavern, o’er-arch'd by the green 
Of the billow, where sleepeth the Lady Undine, 


Long years ago a fair maiden was she, 
Who grew, like a flower, beside the deep sea; 


Till the water-sprite saw her, and snatch'’d her to 


dwell 
Below, like a pearl, in its palace of shell. 
Oh I cold is the beauty, and chill ls the light, 
In the passionless eyes of the pile oceam sprite, 
And bis voice, like the music of sleep, never stira, 
With its echo, the lip which he bendeth te hers. 


Bis thick-falliug hair, Ilke the brown ocean-weed, 
Hung down, yet the lovely one nothing did heed; 
And not one poor kiss could the water-sprite glean 
From the ripe ruddy lips of the Lady Undine. 


So, in that lone cavern he lalled her to sleep, 

And barr'd up tts gate with the bolt ofthe deep; 
And swore that a slumber, anwaking, should dim 
The eye that had seorufully frown’d upon him. 


Bright shapes are around her, and all the day long 
Her grotto ts rife with the mermaiden's song; 

Bot the water-sprite comes, like a visiou, to lean, 
All night, o'er the couch of the Lady Undine, 


That spell, says the legend, no lunger shall be, 
When the brave meets the beautiful under the sea; 
Yet seek not the trial, it warningly saith, 

For, if love is the guerdon, the forfeit ts death. 


But fond youth ts fearlesa, and many have tried 
To win the fair maid of the sea for their bride ; 
Many sought, many seek her, but no one has seen, 
A lover return from the Lady Undine. 


“SHIP AHOY!” 
A Story of Land and Sea. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 














CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE WIDOW WAS IN TROUBLB. 


RS. GURNETT was sitting quite alone, 
|} with her eyes still red, and at times 
swiniming with moisture, though no tears 
now escaped to roll down her cheeks. She 
had resumed her knitting—that is to say, 
she had taken it up — and had drawn more 
and more grey worsted from the great ball 
which revolved in her pocket ; but the work 
did not progress. She had drawn the leg 
Out to 8ee how wide it was, and sighed heav- 
ily; she had counted the stitches, and made 
up her mind to increase them in the coming 
rows; she had stabbed the stocking through 
and through with her knitting needle, as if 
it were an old charm to win its future 
wearer's love ;— but still the work did not 
Progress. She had to lay it down tov fre- 
quently to wait on customers, who spoke 
about the weather, and to give change to 
Toin the potboy, who was busily attending 
Upon a part of the crew of the Merry May, 
‘Ung in the tap-room enjoying themselves; 
aud again she sighed heavily, for as the tap- 
room door opened there came the sound of 
® jovial voice trolling out the words of one 
of the tinest of our old sea songs, and the 
ears gathered again as she heard— 
“And three times round went our gallant ship, 
Aud three times round weut she.’* 

Then the door closed, and Mrs. Gurnett 
“ixhed again. The next minate she gave 
Galle asob; for the door was once more 
Opened, and the same voice trolled out, in 
re peculiar, half-inournful tones of the oid 

8— 

And she sank to the bottom of the seu, the sea, 
the sea, 
And the sank to the bottom of the sea. 

Then she heid her“ byeath as the chorus 
“ne rolling through the house, lustily sung 
by a dozen Voices— 

“While the raging seas did roar, and the stormy 

Winds did bliw, 
And we jolly sallor buye were up, up, up aloft; 


And the land lubbers lying duwn below, below, 
below 


And the land lubbers lying dows below.’? 
4 Mrs. Gurnet heard not the rattling 
pots and glasses upon the tuble, nor the 
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stainping of feet upon the floor; for she had 
crossed softiy to a corner cupboard of old 
oak, upon whose top were three goodly 
china punchbowls, and within various 
glasses, ladies, spoons, and sugar stirrers. 
But resting upon the feet of the reversed 
glasses were two books. 

She took out one, the thicker of the two, 
and itopened naturally at one well-thumbed 
place ; and then, taking out a pair of spect- 
acles, Mra. Gurnett did not put them on, 
but held thein up reversed to her eyes, and 
read softly, but in an audible tone— 

“And there came duwn 4 storm of wind 
on the lake; and they were filled with wa- 
ter, and were in jeopardy ; 

“And they came to hin, and awoke him, 
saying Master, Master, we perish. Then he 
arose, and rebuked the wind and the raging 
of the water; and they ceased, and there 
was a calin. 

“And he said unto them, Where is your 
faith ?’’ 

Here Mrs. Gurnett closed the book, and, 
reverently replacing it, took up the other; 
and it to fell open at another well-thumbed 
place, where, if you had been looking over 
her shoulder, you might have read the 
words— 

“Form of prayer to be used at sea.” 

From this too, she stood reading for a 
time, and then replaced it, closing the door 
softy, just asa hasty step sounded on the 
passage floor, and a voice said— 

“Mrs. Gurnett.”’ 

It was only the postman; but Mrs. Gur- 
nett had so few correspondents that a letter 
wasanovelty; and she held it fOr a few 
minutes, guessing who might be the sender. 

Then she sat down with it still unopened, 
but lying upon the table before her; as she 
this time took out her spectacles, carefully 
wiped thei, and put thein on, wondering 
now what business had brought Captain 
Anderson to ber house for Jeremiah Basalt, 
and whether the latter had told him about 
May Halley. 

“I suppose I am very foolish—at my time 
of life, too; but I suppose it oomes natural 
toa woman to want to have something — 
somebody, 1 mean — to cling to; and I’ve 
been all alone for a many, many long years 
now. 

“Heigho!” she sighed again as she looked 
dreamily before her over the table. “He's 
a very good man, though; and if I wasn’t 
so old I'd say I loved him very dearly. : 

“Poor Captain Anderson!" she sighed 
soon after. “Such a proper man, too, and so 
brave! It must be the salt in the water that 
makes thein #9, for there's no men any- 
where like sailors. But even they aint per- 
fect; but, poor fellows, who would grudge 
them a glass » hen they get ashore? 

“Heigho! I wish people wbuldn’t write 
letters to me,” she said at last, taking up 
her inissive. ‘“‘Why, it must be from Miss 
May.”’ : 

She turned it over again, and held the 
neat, ladylike direction up to the light. 

Then a customer came in, and she started 
hoping that it may be old Basalt come back; 
but no, he was with Jobn Anderson ; so she | 
returned to the light, apened the envelope, | 
and exclaimed— 

“Why, God bless the child, it is from 





Miss May !” 
Then she@ead the few lines slowly: +» ~- 
“My Dear Nurse.—I'm in great trou- | 
ble. Come and see your poor little girl two- | 
morrow afternoon when I shall bealone. I | 





have plenty of friends, but no mother, and | 
no one to whum I care to turn more than to 
the kind old nurse who so often kissed ine 
as a child.— 
Yours very affectionately, 
“May Hauvry.” 
Mrs. Gurnett was very easily moved to | 
tears that night, and her handkerchief grew 
rather noist with frequent usage. 





“1 knew she wouldn’t forget ine, though 
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it’s little indeed I've seen of her of late. 
And she grown such a bright, handsome 
young lady. I wish it was to-morrow.” 

7 * * * e 7 

“I want to have a few words with youjBe- 
salt,”’ sald John Anderson, as he entered 
Mra. Gurnett'’s bar; and evidently, to use 
his own words, “taken aback,’’ the oi mate 
afterwards left his seat, and broke his pipe 
as he tried to set it up on end in the corner, 
took his old tarpaulin hat and set it on 
wrong way, had quite a strugyle to get Into 
his pea Jacket, and lurche1 about as if his 
potations had been too strong for him. But 
this was not the case, for Jeremiah Basalt 
was as sober as a judge; and at last he turn- 
ed, gave a solemn nod to Mrs. Gurnett, and 
walked out witb bis captain. 

The streets were wet and muddy, and 
glistened in the light which streained from 
window and gaslamp. It was getting late 
now, and wayfarers were few, so that the 
streets they passed through they had pretty 
well to themselves. It did not seein as if 
they were going to any particular place, for 
in utter silence John Anderson led, or 
rather indicated, the way, as they passed 
froin street to street, sometimes crossing, 
sometiines almost retarning on their track. 

It was nothing, though, to Basalt. The 
captain wanted him, and here he was. He 
might have wanted his help in keeping a 
watch ashore—in fact it seeined s»., when at 
last the aimless tramping over tbe pave- 
ment had ended inasbort walk up and 
down beneath a lamp-post in a very quiet 
street. 

They must bave paced up and down for 
quite half an hour in silence; for, knowing 
what he did, Basalt would hardly have 
spoken first to save his life. It was very 
evident that his young captain was in trou- 
ble, and he respected it. 

“When he wants my advice he’ll ask for 


4 it,” said Basalt to himself. “Poor chap, he's 


found it out, safe! And now what's it all 
coming to?”’ 

At last John Anderson stopped short be- 
neath the lainp-post, and said, hoarsely, 

‘Basalt, l’'ve given up my ship. There, 
no—stop: I won't be a bumbug. Jerry, 
I've lost ny ship.’ 

“Lost be blessed,’ said Basalt; ‘‘why she’s 
safe in dock! But you said you'd give her 
up. Don’t do that, ny lad—don't do that. 
If it’s a bit of tiff with Master Halley, wink 
at it; don’t give up a fine craft like the May 
for the sake of few hard words, Just think 
of what we’ve done in her! — off the Cape, 
you know ; and when we ran side by side 
with that inan-o’-war that thought she could 
overhaul us. Oh, Master John, don’t give 
up the May.” 

“She's given me up, Jerry,” said Captain 
Anderson, bitterly. ‘Look bere, if you 
care to read it. Here is Mr. Halley's dismis- 
sal.’’ 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Basalt, leaning 
against the lamp-post, and staring at the pa- 
per his captain held in his band, but withb- 
out attempting to read it. 

“T thought I'd see you, and tell you; for! 
may not see much more of you, old fellow, 
before I start."’ 

“Now, just look here, my lad. You're 
nobbut a boy to me, so I gay ‘my lad,’ 
though you are my captain. I'm as thick 


asa Deal haze; so if you want to make me. 


understand, just speak out, and then per- 
haps we can get on.”’ 
“Well, Basalt,” said John Anderson, 


siniling, “I’ve got in disgrace with Mr. | 


Halley, and am no longer in his service.’ 
The old man uttered a low, sott whistle. 
“It's a bad job, and L'in sorry to give up 

#0 fine aship; but there she ts, and some 


wanted to be off aguin sumewhere at once, 
and * 
“Why, we've only just got back.” 
“True,” said Anderson ; “but all the same 
I can’t atop; so I've lost no time, but made 
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an engagement with another firm, and am 
off next week.” 

“Where?” 

“China.” 

“All right! It’s all the same to me,” 

“W hat do you moan 

“Why, what I say — it's al] the same to 
me,” 

“But you have recelved no disiniseal, Ba- 
nalt.’’ 

“Ob, yes. Took it myself.” 

“What do you mean?" 

“What do I mean? Why, after mailing to- 
gether all these years, do you think that 
I'm going to let you gv afloat like a hol plo⸗⸗ 
babby, withoat me to take care of you? No, 
my lad. I taught you first to make a run. 
ning bowline, and to coll down a rope, and 
made you box the coiunpass afore you was 
fourteen yoars old; and if you think I’m 
going to leave you now, why, you're mis 
taken, thut’s all.” 

“Bat, really, Basalt, J can't think of let- 
ting you give up for such reasons.” 

“I'm ashore now, aud won't take no no- 
tice of what you say; so I tell you this, that 
as long as I aall the sea it shall bein your 
wake, and If you won't have meas mate, 
VN go afore the mast along with the lads, 
who'll ship with you, every man Jack of 
em.” 

John Anderson, bitter and reckless an 
hour before, was now tvo much moved to 
speak ; and after a few final attempts to dis- 
iniss his old friend, be wrung his hand 
tightly, and they then walked on aguin tn 
silence. 

“Good craft?’ said Basalt at last, to break 
the ajlence. 

“I've not seen ber,"’ was the reply. 

“What size 7 

“Thousand tons.” 

“And you want nen?” 

“Badly.” 

“They shall come—every man Jack of em, 
But when's she down to sai! ?"’ 

“Wednesday next.” 

“We'll be aboard, never fear,”” said Be- 
salt, with a chuckie,which he instantly sup- 
pressed, lest he should seein gay while bis 
captain was steeped in trouble. “But look 
bere. What's the nawe of the ship?” 

“Victrix—lying in the south basin, East 
India Dock.” 

“300d 1’ said Ranalt. 

“Rotherby and Co.” 

“Who?” cried Basalt hoarsely, 

“Rutherby and Co.” 

“My God!” 

John Anderson stood and gazed at his 
companion’s chapfallen aspect for a few mo- 
ments; then, thinking he bad divined the 
reason for Basalt’s looks, be said — 

“There, you can draw back from your 
promise. You are thinking of the bad 
character they have had for coffin, ships; 
but, believe we, Busalt, I honestly think 
these tales are a cruel libel on a firin of gen- 
tlemen. No man would be such a coward- 
ly, cruel scoundrel as to risk the lives of his 
sailors by sending them to sea in an ill 
found ship. Here’s proof that 1 don't be 
lieve it.’’ 

“ *Taint that,” aald Basalt, boarsely. 

“What is it, then? I've often told you 
that you are free to stay, glad as I should 
| have been to have you. Stick tw the dear 
old—stick ty the May, and keep the men. 
They won't want to go to seaagain till they 
| ‘ve spent all their coin. Gouod nigtt, Busalt 
| —coine and see me off.” 

“Taint that,’ said Basalt, wore buskily 
| weil). 

“W hat is it, then 7?" said John Anderson 
bitterly. 
| “God help me," groaned the old man to 


* 


“Owners?’’ 





| one else will conmand her. As for ime, I | himself. “Shall I tell him, or sha'n't I tell 


| him? It's cruel to tell him, and it’s cruel 
to let hitn go wit’out. _Here, don’t go yet 
—stop & moment.” 
“Good night, old fellow,"’ said Anderson, 
moving off 
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*] will tell hiin—it's like murder not 
and him half broken-hearted. Here, juss 
moment. You must up that ship.” 


“J Basalt,” sald Andersoa, 
must give up ~- to the Jolly —— 
shake hands ; night. 
Pape I am; but it's 
may 


“I'm drunk, am J 
with bard words and di 


—— ween. * tol] you. 
my "veare, and —— Pe Se 
what fie 9 me. You 


I know, ’ ps 
must now give up this sbip and come 


“When I've and ised to sail?” 
said dere, tockingly. 
“Yes, my lad, even If you was sboard 


with your pilot, and the tow-boat casting off 
to leave you free."’ 
“And why?" asked Anderson, balf atart- 
led at the other's soleinn earnestness. 
“Because, my boy,” cried — gripping 
him tightly by the arm, * 've 
sold yourself w the Devil!” 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW MR. LONGDALE GAVE PHILIP MERRIT 
A HINT. 


|; was but ten o'clock the next mornin 





that Jobn Anderson, closely follow 

by Jeremiah Basalt, walked siowly down 

ipping Street, and turning up one of the 
narrow oourts, entered the offices of Ruth- 
erby and Co. 

ey stood first waiting in the outer office 

whose walls were decorated with colored 

ravings of various — ships in full 
sail, and with cards bear mg the names of 
vessels about to journey half around the 
world, 

There, too, where Shipping Gazettes, tele- 
grams of inward and outward bound craft, 
atone and all of which Jeremiah Basalt 
looked with a sidewise, supercilious scru- 


tiny. 

At last the pair were shown in to Mr. 
Longdale, one of the partners, who received 
them with a most bland smile, and then dis- 
coursed with Anderson upon business mat- 
ters connected with the ship, upon the wish 
of Banalt to join as second mate, and the ne- 
coasity tor an early start. 

“And you think — can bring ten or 
a dozen men, do you?’ said Mr. Longdale, 
looking at Basalt “with a mnile iike a 
shark'’—so the old man expressed it after- 
wards. 

“Can't say yet, sir,” replied Basalt. ‘I 
ain't seen the ship. I'm going myself - 
‘cause why? ny old captain's going. That's 
quite enough for me; but it won't be 
enough for the men." 

“Pooh—pooh! my dear sir, the men are 
too dense—too animal to care much about 
what ship they goin. It’salla matter of 
sentiinent with the poor fellows. Tell them 
a ship's a bad one—}1l-found, and not a man 
will go in her; tell them the ship’s a 
lucky one, and all that could be wished for, 
or alter her naine, and they go in her like a 
flock of sheep through ayap. Eh? You 
made some reimark ?"’ 

**] said the more fools they,'’ said Basalt, 
gruffiy. 

“Just so—exactly,”’ said Mr. Longdale, 
siniling again. “So, of course, you must 
treat thein accordingly. Get adozen men 
if you can; and you can speak from author- 
ity when I tell you our ships are fainous for 


their qualities. “We never spare for any- 
thing In expense. You'll find the Victrixa 
perfect clipper in every oe — Al, und a 


ship that you may be proud of; well-found, 


gentieman, in everything.” 

“Glad to hear it,"’ said Basalt, gruffy as 
ever. 

“Exactly. I knew you would be. So 


now, gentlemen, you will take a run down 
to the basin, and have a look at her— 
see how matters are going on, you know, 
and hurry everything possible, so as to be 


off. Good morning, Captain Anderson. 
Good ——— Mr. Basalt."’ 
Anderson had said but little, wearing a 


dull, stunned aspect, save when he was 
spoken to, when his face lit up for a few 
moments, but only to subside again into its 
heavy, listless expression. But as he passed 
into the outer office his whole appearance 
changed—his eves flashed, his nostrils dilat- 
ed, and he seeined to grow taller, as he sto 

short, one foot advanced and hands 
clenching ; for at that inoment a fashionably 
dressed young man alighted from acab,and 
stepped daintily into the office, holding an 
aromatic cigar between twoof the fingers of 
his light kid-gloved hand. 

‘In his turn, he started and turned pale as 
he confronted Anderson, his eyelids lower- 
ed till they were half closed, and otightly 
turning his head away, he looked swiftly at 
the young sailor, while a bitter, mockin 
smile played round his thin lips, and f 
hid iteelf in tne fair moustache. 

Gaating mischief, * Basalt caught 
John Anderson's arin in his grip, and led 
him through the glass door out into the 
fresh air; while—after glancing spitefully 
after the retreating r— Philip Merrit’s 
whole aspect chan to one of cruel ani- 
mosity, and hurrying into Mr. Longdale’'s 
room, he exclaimed, in excited tones— 

“There's a man named Anderson just 
gone out froin bere; do you know who he 

” 


“Last captain of your future papa's clipper 
the Morey May,” dai Mr. —— eying 
down the paper. 
“Yes, Pi I know that; but what does he 
here f”’ 


“He is one of the best captains in the 
mercantile navy,’’ replied Longdale. 

“Well?” 

“And ae is ag ba to 
dence to e consignors 
London. We want cargo, my dear boy. 
Now do you see?"’ 


“But surely,’’ exclaimed Merritt, dashing 
say—' 


down bis cigar, “you don’t mean to 


ve confi- 
port of 





“Now, listen, my Ser Merritt, and don’t 
exeitable. You are yours ye with 

as, and you might bave a little confidence 
in your senior 


way © my opinion in such matters, 


eame.” 

“Look ** gaid Merritt, sav- 
ompiys “ive t money into this Grin, 
w you y; end though I'm 
young, I don’t inean to be treated as a non- 
entity. 1 off beating about 


id 
"ht, Longale y knit his brows, 
then cal — 
“My dear boy, no one wants to make 


you a nonentity, and I can assure you that 
we shall aveye make a point of consultin 
you on all im ¢t matters. But th 
piece of business was done while you were 
away—at Canonbury, I think.” 

Philip Merritt's hand went unconsciously 
to his mouth, where he began to move a 
loose tront tooth backwards and forwards, 
to see if there was any risk of its comin 
out. Thetwinge of paln that accompani 
the operation brought strongly back John 
Anderson's blow, and he said— 

“Well, goon; why is that fellow here?” 

**Because he wanted aship, and we wanted 
a captain and scargo. He could offer us 
the captain with a naine for trustworth- 
iness, and we could offer hii the ship. The 
bargain was struck, and the cargo cones as 
a matter of course, In fact, it began to pour 
in directly I had the announcements made. 
We shall get men, too, with ease. A good 
naine, my dear boy, is a most valuable 
commodity in this wicked world. Look 
here, have a glass of sherry and a biscuit. I 
have a glass of very fine dry wine here.”’ 

He went to a cup , and brought outa 
decanter and glass; while Merritt, who was 
white with rage, strode up and down the 
rooin till a clerk opened the door, and upon 
him Merritt turned to vent bis spleen. 

“If you please, sir—’’ began the clerk. 

“Curse you! Don't you see we are engag- 
ed? How dare you intrude like this?” 

The clerx glanced at the sherry decanter, 
and was gone in an instant. 

“Now, my dear boy,“ said Longdale, 
suavely. 

“Dou't ‘dear boy’ me, Longdale,”’ cried 
Merritt, dashing his hand upon the table. 

Then, d ing up a chair, he seated him- 
selfin front of h partner, who was calinly 
ery @ glass of the amber fluid. 

oe here, I caine into your tirm when 
your name stank so that you could get neith- 
er cargo norimen. I cainein, and brought 
money.”’ 

“Very true, iny dear boy—your sherry— 
but vou need not raise your voice sothat the 
clerks can hear.”’ 

“I came into the firm with money, and it 
was a stipulation that thongh junior, I 
should have full voloo in all matters,”’ 

“Quite true, my dear boy; and so you 
have. You are deferred to in everythting— 
really senior partner."’ 

“What do you call that, then, engagin 
that fellow ?”’ mone 

“My dear boy, taste your wine; it really 
in excellent." 

“Blast the wine!’’ roared Merritt, and he 
swept the glass off the table in hisrage. “I 
tell you I won't have it. I won't put up 
with it. The scoundrel's papers shall be 
cancelled if it costs five thousand dollars. 

‘“‘Now, my dear Merritt, how was it possi- 
ble that I could know you had any animus 
against this man? For aught I knew, you 
had never even seen him.” 

“Animus?"’ shrieked Merritt, white with 

and tearing off his gloves — literally 
tearing them off in shreads, and casting 


| thein about the room—‘I tell you I hate 


hiin—curse bim! I hate him, I tell you. If 
I saw him = starving—dying—drowning— 
burning, and by raisinga finger I could 
save his life, I wouldn't do it. I'd snatch’ 
away the morwel that his soul craved; drag 
from him the consolation of religion; take 
fruin him the lifebuoy his fingers tried to 
hold; forve him back into the flames. Curse 
him! curse him!” he hissed, between his 
teeth. “If I only had him here!” 

He stamped the hee! of his nt leather 
boot down upon the floor as he spoke, and 
made as if he were grinding his eneiny's 
face beneath it. . 

“Has he dared, then—?”’ said —2 
ooolly sipping his sherry, and crumbling a 
biscuit between his fingers, as he curiousiy 
watched the working of his partner's face. 

“Never mind what he has dared, and what 
he has not. The scoundrel struck me— 
curse him!—and I could not strike him 
again. I don't care, I'll own it,’’ he cried 
stainmering in his speech, in his r and 
excitement. ‘I was afraid of him; but I'll 
be even with him yet.” 

Longdale did not speak, but rose from his 
chair, obtained a lass, filled it, push- 
ed it to his partner, and then reseated hiin- 
self, just as Merritt snatched up the g 


a 


| about to interrupt. 


geome that I have been working in your in- 


ternal. 
“Now, look here,” cried Merritt, fiercely, 
—— Please pass ine that 


“Bat you are to be ue to, ond Gwe 
where you are wrong, when you are wrong. 
mop s moment,” he said for Merrit was 


“You will own it your- 
Anderson ?”" 
. ead * = forehead con- 
ofs leaden pallor, and 


tracted. 
“Well; be was engaged to go for us to 


Merritt did not speak ; he was containing 
by a tremendous effort of will. 

“Tt is sometimes a very dangerous voyage, 
Merritt.”’ id 
Longdale spoke very slowly, and in aco 
subdued —x A — — as must 
bave come from the se t when he spoke 
to our first mother in ise. He leaned 
forward, too, as he spoke, with his elbows 
on the table, and h — touching his 

as 


self. You bate this 


temples, and framing, wete, his face, 
which was now in shadow. 
Merritt gave a sort of p, and sat bolt 
at his partner. 


upright in his chair, starin 
‘You are with me, Merritt?”’ 

The younger man nodded; and a faint 
smile flickered fora moment round Long- 
dale’s lips, as he saw the change from pas- 
sion to earnest attention oume over his part- 
ner’s face. 

““Yes,”’ he said n, more slowly and 
calmly, “it issometimes a dangerous voyage 
to the eastern seas.” 

Then Philip Merritt sat stifly upright in 
his chair, holding on by the arms on either 
side, the jewelled rings upon his white fin- 

re twinkling and scintillating, showing 

@ nervous tremor that was tating the 
man. For fullya minute neither spoke, 
each trying to read the other’s thoughts, but 
at last Merritt essayed to saysomething. It 
was but an essay, though, for only a husky 
sound caine from his throat. 

He coughed, though, and cleared his 
voice ; and then said, in a strange tone, that 
could not ber nised as his own— 

““W hat— what ship does he sail in?” 

“The Victrix.”’ 

“The Victrix?”’ 

“Yes. The vessel that has been done 
up.” 

There was another pause, for what might 
have been five minutes, during which the 
ticking of the clock was plainly audible. 
But though no word was spoken, the two 
men sat still, reading each other's thoughts, 
the pallor of Merritt's face being now pain- 
ful to witness, 

At last he seized the decanter, and filled 
and emptied his — tree times running, 
before saying, in husky, subdued tones—— 

‘You changed her naine?”’ 

Longdale nodded, without removing his 
hands, 

What was she before ?’’ 

“The Maid of Greece!"’ said Longdale, 
almost inaudibly. 

Philip Merritt sank back in his chair as if 
nerve, strength, all had passed from him. 
His lips parted, and his breath came pain- 
fully. Then he rose, and felt about the 
table for his hat, never removing his eyes 
from Longdale’s till he had half 8 ered 
to the door, through which he passed hasti- 
ly, and out into the street like one walking 
in his sleep. 





CHAPTER VI. 
HOW JOHN ANDERSON WENT TO SEE A COF- 
FIN SHIP. 


T was for all the world likea dog goin 

| to shake a cat,’’ said old Basalt as he sti 
held by John Anderson's arm, and walk- 
ed him down the street. 

“I don't know which that chap’s most 
like a cat or a shark; but he'd do for 
either. But look here, my lad—you must 
give itup. Now promise me you will. You 
can't go on, you know.” 

John Anderson turned round, and gazed 
in the old fellow's face before speaking. 

“You must give it up, Jerry,’ he said 

uietly. ‘Il have undertaken the job, and 

will not turn back.” 

Jeremiah Basalt let go of his companion’s 
arty; Spat savagely at a passing dog, which 
snaried at him in reply ; and then, thrusting 
his hands into the ttom of his pockets, 
he drew from one a knife, and from the oth- 
er a cake of -tobacoo, off which he hacked 
asina.! square of about an inch across, 
thrust it into his cheek, and then walked 
forward towards the station by his captain’s 
side, as stubborn as old sea dog as ever 
stepped a plank. 

The railway soon took them within easy 
reach of the dock, through whose gates they 
passed in silence; for John Anderson's 
mood was anything but a conversational 
one. He glanced to left and right, at the 





ured its contents down his throat, d 
rust it forward to be refilled. = 


“That's better,"’ sald Longdale, pouring | 


out a fresh glassful. 

“I'll have this stopped at once," said Mer- 
ritt, suddenly changing from his furious 
excitement to a bitter, business tone 
of voice. “Ring for one of the clerks." 

As he spoke 


| obstacles in his 


tiers of shipping lading and dischargi 
cargo, as if in search of the vessel he wea te 
cominand ; but his thoughts were far away. 
He seemed to a .* —— the various 
» t ew 
binself by t exclaiming— — 
“Viotrix—there she lies.”’ 
Anderson stood and looked across the 
basin to where the long three-masted vessel 


reached out his hand for | lay close to the wharf glistening with paint, 


the table gong, but Longdale ovolly drew it | and looking new, and perfectly seaworthy. 


* 7 
“Stop a minute, Merritt,’’ he said, quite) 
— ee be cash” ana d 

‘Rash ? I tell you, I’ll have the whole af- 
fair cancelled."’ 

“Listen to ine. You area business man 
—a apes man. Have you thought this 
over?”’ 


wees 2 yee — 2* over.”’ 

- gee - You are with 
now, — T a, plainly es ro 
Rutherby. 1 mot kmow it, it 


| A white statuesque figure of Fame stood 
from beneath her botanic holding to ite 
lips a paren truinpet; and at the stern, de- 
co with scroll-work and conventional 
carving, was the name in gold letters, 
Men were very busy aloft unbending 


sails; and wheels and pull 
ing ry] rem § on pg oa bail * hoisted tn bale, 
ory | asx to lower them into the gaping 


“Well, what do you think 7 
Anderson, after a teed 2 a 








went Gown 


~The "fou a4 old Tad with 
un 
go, apron sos, otk ba 
u awey, an to 
them in the e > — — by sa 
soon busy with a ;, 
“They et for quite ten mln 
r utes alone, each 
en b Anderson, who said— — 
“ e ” 
“Ill, you mean,” was the reply. 
“l'tn afraid eo Jerry.” * 
“'Fraid so? Why, the poor old 
seems to me to D her ote 
hery. They've staffed oP the wrin 
ut if ever rottenness out of 
vessel, there it is. hy, it’s ad 
skeleton. You’ve done wrong,cap’n, you’ys 


ef 


vie it up.” 4 
nderson turned a head, 
remained silent for a Sew snbantes Desire i 


spoke. 
“No, Basalt,”’ he said; “I’ve undertakes 

to sail her to China and ' back 

God, I’ll do it, though it will bea 


h 


You shall not Sad though. 

“Sha’n’t I?’” said yma t ay fo 

“No. It would not be to you. You 
shall give it up.” 

“What's fair for you's fair for me; and 4 
You FO; I go. She’s # rotten old bulk, 
patched up and painted to the nines. Bu 
though I say it as shouldn’t say it, I will 
say one thing, and that is, that a cap’n ands 
mate as knows their business can sail the 
there * and mate's a-sitting now in the 

rlor of the Jolly Sailors, the one drinking 

is grog and smoking bis pipe like a Chris- 
tian, and the tother a-looking at him. Give 
it up, and I sails with you in another 


a5$ 


Stick to your lines,and I with 
the Wictrix ; but before hi ask pty 
r lads as I’ve had afloat with me togoin 
er, may I be———well, I won’taay what 
in this here house, with a plaster 
— * head — a4 was afloat, 

enty of room alo " something 
Patt, a no mistake.”’ a 

Further conversation was stayed by the 
entrance of Mrs, Gurnett with a very trou 
bled face. 

“If you please, Captain Anderson 
soine of the nen want to see you.” 

John Anderson, from bei heavy and 
dejected, was ina moment animation 
now; and, turning to Basalt, he said— 

‘Mind, not a man of them sbips with us.” 

“No, not with my consent,” said the ald 
fellow. “I did think of getting the lot, bat 
not now. They may find their own crew 
and good luck to ’em, and bad luck toall of 
us.”’ ; 

“Is it really true, then, Captain Ander- 
son,’’ said the old lady, “that you are going 
directly in one of Rut ne * —E 

“Yes, it’s true enough,” Basa |, 
speaking for his superior ; ‘‘and I’m agolag 
with him.”’ ; 

“Oh, Cuptain Anderson, don’t go — don't 
take him! There are such tales aboui 
those ships, and only just now one ws 
lost. Pray, pray don’t take bin away with 
you.” 

“Softly, ny lass—softly,”’ Basalt, 

to her side, and leading her to the other 

of the room. ‘Don’t you know’” he whit 
pered, ‘‘what the songsays— 


‘There's a sweet little cherub as sits "p aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack’? 


‘‘Basalt,’’ said Anderson, quietly, “I'll 
into the tap-room and speak to the hoys. 2’ 
come back here before go.” 

He went softly out of room, 2* 
Mrs. Gurnett with Basalt, whose arm, 
the very first time,now stole round the wid 
ow’s waist—a moveinent so far from *8 
ed that Mrs. Gurnett’s head sank Upon 
shoulders as she clung to him sobbing. 

“Betsy, my dear ” he w 
“they say as sailors aint religious, and 
suppose they aint; for, as far as I'm oF 


sarned, I never goes to church ashore, Song 


I alwa wis about going afloat 
the cura han sarvice on the main det. 
don’t think as I’ve read my Bible, etm. 
these forty year; but I do believe this 
God looks after them poor chaps 
their trust in Bie: an +: —* I do 
aiter a fashion, with my dooty. 

“Oh, but you muan’t think of going ™ 
that ship.” 


+“ Mi . there 
But, my lass, I must. | How. —— 


a minute, and I'll 
be right—would bony like ine to let that Pe 


chap, as has is heart half 

afloat b —— or would you ave ot 
stand ¥ him faithful — true bive 
through ?”” 


sobbed bitterly. old 
“A vast hemos there!’ cried sprinkled 
man, softl bes figie to bie 
hair, and holding her more htly to 
“If you’re the woman I take bless 
ou'll ssy ‘Go with him, and 5 
or it stands to reason that yonundering 
care to consort with s very 
sneak ” 
“Oh, I can’t say it—I can’t say — 


99 097 M Gumett. * 
i or day, It 7o8 as 
“Oh, I say, now cheer uP i, 
Away with molenee ST 
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—B—— be trup and 
ldn’t you like me to trup 
no to Jobn Anderson f"' 

“Ah, yes; but—" 

“There aint no ‘buts in it, my lass A 
milor’sa picked-out sorter man, different 
altogether to your long-shore lubbers, A 
sailor's got his dooty to do, while your long- 
shore lubber aint got no dooty-atall. Here 
wearethen. My * says ‘Stand by 

our captain like aman!’ and I must stand 

y him. Why, don't it say in the Book as 
gp sparrer sha'u’t fall to the ground; aint I 

something more than a sparrer?’’ 

“Oh, yes—yes; but—” 

“There you are again with your ‘buts’ 
Now, be my own true blue woman and say, 
«jo, Jerry, and God bless you; and when 

~ you cone back—’ ” 

“Oh, but I can’t say all that,” sobbed Mrs 
Gurnett—“‘only God bless you !”” 

“Then think the rest,’’ said Basalt ; “and 
when Icome back— there, there’s the cap’n 
coming.” ; 

He Kissed the sobbi woman rever- 
ently; then be gently up her cling- 
ing bands fromm round his neck, and seated 
ber in a chair, just as John Anderson enter- 


ed the room. 
“I’ve said -bye to them, Basalt, and 
promised that they shall safl with mein my 


next ship, if ever I command another; 
for I could not let them go in this.” 

“They volunteered, then?” said Basalt. 

“To a man,” said Anderson, huskily. 

“Oh, and don’t let him neither, Captain 
Anderson,"’ sobbed Mrs. Gnrnett, running 
forward to catch John Anderson’s hand in 
her's. 

“My lass!’ said Basalt, reproachfully. 

“Oh, I didn’t know what I was saying,” 
sobbed the poor woman; “only bring him 
back to me safe—oh, please, please do, or it 
will break my heart!”’ 

“Hooray!"’ cried Basalt, excitedly — 
“hooray! There’s for you, cap’n—that’s all 
for love of this here old battered salt ! Bring 
me back my lass?—why of course he will; 
for as I said afore, if there’s any two men as 
knows how to saila ship—a boat—there, a 
plank, if you like—the name o’ them two 
men’s Jerry—I mean Cap’n John Anderson 
and Jerem Basalt. Cap'n, I’m in your 
wake—helin hard up—haulon your main 
sheet, and away we go!"’ 

“Yes, Jerry, go, and God bless you; and 
I'll pray for you night and day,’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Gurnett. , 

“Go it is!’’ cried Basalt, excitedly; “and 
come back safe and sound it is, my lass; 
and then—”’ 


“Yes,"’ sobbed Mrs. Gurnett; “and 
then—”’ 

“Then itis,” cried Basalt; “and blame 
me if ever I go afloat n!” 


The next minute John Anderson and his 
mate were in the street, and Mrs. Gurnett 
was upon her knees. —* 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The Doctor’s Bride. 


8. E. W. 
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of my bachelor friends called me on an 

important and interesting occasion ; but 
every man, the proverb says, is either, the 
oue or the other at forty, and I wish the un- 
complimentary remark be kept a profound 
secret between myself and the public. I 
wus just five-and-twenty when I made a 
solemn determination to live and die a 
bachelor; moved thereto by pretty 
Mary Somers having refused me and mar- 
ried my friend and schoolfellow, John Tol- 
mer, 

I never saw her afterwards; she died in 
afew years. John caine to me in the lonely 
sorrow of his bereavement, seeking for ooin- 
fort and ay mpethy 5 in the renewal of our 
early friendship I shook his hand—I listen- 
ed to his words of grief for Mary—I wept— 
and we were brothers as before. 

After sone time I went abroad, and trav- 
eled through many lands, picking up a few 
out-of-the-way secrets in medicine, which 
have been useful at times to my patients, 
aud especially to my darling — But I 
iuust not anticipate. 


| AM AN OLD physician ; an old fool, one 


Tolmer (who lived in a remote of the 
State, ) that he telt — — 
about his only daughter's state of health. 
‘She had had a severe attack of scarlatina 
in the spring, and, comes from wanting 
& mother’s watchful care,” these words were 
written very tremulously, ‘‘had never since 
Properly regained her — 
o had sent her to town under the care 
of her aunt, Mra. Willis, who resided in 


wTOr goure Twill ead 
: urse will!” I to myself, 
“Poor little thing. She's about ten vents 


old, I su ‘ 
«Better * to deal with a girl of that 


who knows nothing of nerves, than 
with a fine grown up young lady—I hate 
young ladies—and then Mary's oid.” 

So without waiting even to finish readi 
a debate on the Medical Charities’ Bill, 
set off to go to Mrs. Willis. 

She lived in a nice comfortable house, and 
was a nice comfortable looking lady herself, 
—* nr but — motherly expres- 

n of counteninee, for although a widow 
she had no children. ° 

“My niece,” she said, “I fear, Doctor, is 
very ll; her strength has failed so much 
lately. And jet she has been brought up 
in a very healthy retirement—she has never 
— ate 

‘ "T exclaimed. “W 
how old is the child ?” we 

“Seventeen, Doctor.” 

“Ts it ble that John Tolmer can have 

ugh rsoold? It seems but the other 


da 

Vo 
“Tne door opened, and there entered, walk- 
ray Hong and slowly, in touching contrast 
to her extreine youth, the ‘pretti oung 
creature I had ever seen, since—well, no 
matter. 

When she saw me she started with real 
agitation—not with nervousness. No, no; 
Annie, though she was seventeen, knew 
nothing about nerves. 

“This is Dr. ‘Torrens, 4 papa’s friend, 
~y dear, whoisso kind as to visit you,” 

d Mrs, Willis, as she, arranged the sofa 
cushions. 

1 approached her, took her little hot trans- 
parent hand, and led her to the sofa,’ on 
which she sank exhausted. 

RAs years seemed to have rolled back; 
the child w 
in the expression of her soft grey eyes that 
I bad to close mine be.ore — dispel 
the illusion. 

When first 1 saw the child, I did not think 
she could recover. Her cheeks were 80 
thin, her eyes so bright, with that suffer- 
ing anxious expression outlooking from 
their depths, which is so often seen in young 
dying persons. 

She was very good and patient, submit- 
ting with the utinost sweetness to every 
needful remedy; and after a time I saw ber 
a a and begiu to grow stronger every 
ay. 
It often surprised me to see with what 
pleasure the child used to listen to my long 
stories of adventures in foreign lands; and 
while Mrs. Willis’ knitting or netting, or 
crochet, or whatever the work might he, 
continued to quite larly, An- 
nie’s embroidery was sure to fall froin her 
ongese and lie unbeeded on her lap, while 
I told her of ny adventures in the deserts 
of Africa, or in the wilds of Ainerica, 
At length she became quite well ; her fa- 
ther, no wonder, was longing for her re- 
turn, and I felt acurious kind of sinkin 
sensation when one Monday morning 
knocked at her aunt’s door, and thought 
that the following Wednesday was fixed for 
their departure for the North. 
I was ushered as usual into the drawing 
room; Annie was not there, but Mrs. Wil- 
lis soon came in. 
**Well ma’am,”’ I said, after the usual sal- 
utations, “how is my young friend to- 
day ?”’ ‘ 
“Indeed, Doctor, I have just been scold- 
ing her.’’ 

“Very wrong, ma’am,’’I said, * 
RExoesedingly imprudent indeed, she ought 
not to be ayitated.”’ : 

“Oh, Doctor, it was not exactly scolding, 
in the common acceptation of the word. I 
was merely trying to prevent the dear child 





Years on; I grew tired of leadin 


a wandering life, and returned home. I | in 


began to — as a physician, but some- 
how I did not get on particularly well, at | 
least with the ladies, 
I could not, for the life of ine, listen with 
& grave sympathizing face to the history of 
‘4 nervous headache,” “a nervous finger- 
ache," “a nervous general affection.”’ Oh, 
those nerves. How I hated the very name. 
I suppose one reason why I did not suc- 
ceed well in my profession was, that I 
the ineans of living in affluence without it. 
A fortune had been left me by my aunt. 
A few days before her death, she had had 
4 Inost opportune quarrel with her waiting 
—* on the score of the pet parrot having 
‘ten the pet cat, and the latter having re- 
taliated by clawing out her antagonist’s eye, 
Without Susan bemg present, as in duty 
bound, to prevent hostilities. 
s In revenge of the injury sustained by the 
eathered biped, the luckless expectant 
pluineless one was summarily dismissed 
and disinherited in favor of me, ber lawful 
and “beloved nephew,” as the old lady 
styled ine in her will. 
May be, some thought ot old love for my 
mother, whom she had disowned for mar- 
ry'ng iny father, came back,as such thoughts 
Liten do, and visit those in death who in 
* have sternly repelled them. 
4 this as it nay, 1 suddenly found my- 
‘fa rieh inan, just when I felt that riches, 
“ithout Mary Somers were valueless. 
| Pensioned poor Susan, and also the cat 
3 the parrot, who, bei annuitants, 
ved, {need not say {0 « good old age. 
One day J received a from John 





had®| fal disparity. 


from giving way to excessive grief at part- 


**How,”’ I said, “I don’t understand; are 
not you to accoinpany her home ?’ 

“Oh, yes, but you, Doctor. The only rea- 
son she would agsign for her excessive griet 
(she has done little else but ery since Sat- 
urday) was that ‘Doctor Torrens was so 
very kind she could not bear to think of 
leaving him.’”’ 

Forty-eight and seventeen! it was a fear- 
And yet, old fool that I was, 
I felt something within my bosom give a 
sudden bound—sowething that had not 
stirred there since that gloomy day when 
I bade farewell to a 

“It I thought, Mrs. Willis,’ I said; “if I 
could have thought that the dear child 
would marry me, I’m sure I'd have asked 
her lo 5 

Mrs. Willis blushed, and was going, I be- 
lieve, to say something angry, when Annie 
herself came in. 

The soft grey eyes were indeed red with 
weeping, but ere that interview was over 
they siniled n. Mrs. Willis discreetly 
took herself off, and if Annie’s aunt did nut 
know exactly what I said and what she ans 
wered, I do not think any one else has a 
claim to do so. 

Indeed, all that I can recollect distinctly 
is, that the blushing, trembling little thing 
said a good deal about pape, sent me away 
the happiest man b g- 

—2 Tolmer, my own real old 
friend, not say *‘No.”’ soon as he 
found that his darling and mine was real! 
so silly as to love for himself and his old- 


as very like her mother, so like | — — 


Waller street; would I call to see her, and | 





ther, he gave his consent; and I think, nay, 
I am sure, that my Annie does aot repent 
the day that 4 her the old 





STAVING OFF A BUN. 


N times of severe pe hee eam 
cesun aie bene ogland notes 
a ww local notes. In country. dis- 
tr Scotland the old one-pound — 
were y preferred tosovereigns. It 
weld thes wee those was a ran upon the 


—— 72 i magn oy ne eal 
sorted to o n people. 
shillings an — — — 


ter firin painted ali their profuse 
and many dapper gentlemen were deterred 
from a ing the counter. A story is 
told of Brook's bank: 

When there wasap im and un- 
reasoning rusb. for gold, Mr. Brook obtained 
—— mn 

o top, put a good ayer of coin u 
the contents, then placed them untied 
where the glittering coins would be mant- 


feat to all rs. One bank procured a 
number of as rates, to whom 
gold, then sli round again to 


they 
Seek dose ania refunded it, and thus she 
effect of a army was produced. At 
another bank Chief Cashier himself ex- 
amined every note with the most searching 
scrutiny, holding it up to the light, testing 
the signature, and inaking believe that, on 
account of alarm asto forgery, there was 
need of the most soru care. When he 
had completed his pretended exaimination, 
he handed the note to one of his ~subordi- 
nates very deliberately, with, in slow and 
measured terms, “You nmy pay it.’’ Other 
jans were to pay the money very languid- 
Y, counting it twice over, soas to be sure 
the suin was right, and to give a — 
short, so that the customer should com 
and the counting have to be done over 


again. 

At one of the bank peck measures invert- 
ed v ere placed — windows facing the 
street, a pile of gold upon the top, afer the 
manner of the fruit exposed to sale at atreet 
corners inthe Sammer. 

At another the ovin was beated in shovels 








over the fire in the parlor behind and band- 
ed out as ‘new’ at a temperature of 300° 
n charge, acouin- 
modating his —— — to the occasion, 
cried out loudly every half-hour, “Now,Jim 
= 2 —* on with them —— folks 
s waitin’ for their money.’’ “Coming, r, 
coming,’ was the * reply, and the 
“folk” thought the power of produetion 


boundless. 
It is always the simple-minded and the 
uninformed who constitute on such 

the chief —2 of the throng, just as the 
people w to extremes are the halt-edu- 
cated ones. The crowd were easily per- 
suaiied—the proof that all was right was 
burning their fingers. 





A WHisrEer To Hussanps.—I am tired 
at the close of the day, ’tis true, Lut Lalways 
try to remember that my wife may be tired 
as myself.’ Oh, if all husbands would not 
only think this, but act * it, how mony 
weary women would smile, and feel haif 
their burdens drop at once from their shoul- 
ders! It is such a little thing to ise 
this tact by a word, a look, ifno more. Be- 


| cause a man is “tired,” be need not be indif- 





world stories, him who had loved her mo- 


ferent or a . But, —* when * 225 
home, and finds everythin, pared tor 
comfort, he too aften Lecopials ox his due, as 
a matter of course, and never thinks of the 
worrying detail which has occupied so inuch 
time in bringing it about. 

He never thinks how inexpressibly tired 
his wife is of it all, though she may too 
iwnuch of a woman to shrik it; or what des- 
pair seizes her soul when, after having eaten 
and drunk all he is capable of, satisfied 
snares from the corner of the sofa announce 
the usual ramme until bedtime; or 
lacking this, a total silence and absence of 
inind, which is just as discouraging as to re- 
sults. 

Sunday too—then, at least, when there is, 
or should be, no “business'’—when a bus- 
band should do his part toward inaking that 
day social and bright, how often does he re- 
tire to his room, that he may stupefy him- 
self with incessant smoke, or spend histiime 
reading alone; appearing to his family only 
to fi after that going to —* 

No wonder the wives of such men get dis- 
cou . No wonder they say, as they 
otten do, ““Whatis life worth ifmy husband 
only values me as a housekeeper, and worse 
still, one without a salary—when, after all 
my un ised services,I have the mortifi- 
cation ot asking, every time I need 
money, as if | were a beggar soliciting char- 
ity ?’’ 

"Tired 7 Does he not talk with animation 
enough if a friend drops in? 

Now, gentlemen, if you could hear women 
talk together, you would know this is no 
| picture; and I maintain this is 
wholly wrong on your part. If you won't 
go out with your wives, toseek agreeable 
company or relaxation, you are certainly 
bound to be social and agreeable at bome— 
bound ay yor marriage proiunises—bound 
by your wife’s a her duty with 
regard to your food and other comforts— 
bound by your little children, who see their 
mother’s sad, weary face, and involuntarily 
catch heF trick of sighing. And you need 
not say, after —— this, “She's right; it 
is true; Sam Sinith does just so,” for I don't 
mean Sam Smith at all—I mean you, my 

xi sir. And I want you, for one week, 
Fase to try the recipe of a little sociability in 
your own house, to your own wife, over 
your own Be but half as agreeable 
at home as you take pains to be abroad, and 
you will find it as good a little business in- 
vestinent as ever you M, 6. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Wor Trar.—Licut. Schwatka says 
one of their Esquimaux guides invent- 
most infernal traps for the wolves 
devised, He covered two keen blaies 
blood and set thei in the ice. In lick- 
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Tr 


nder p 
known air from ‘‘Lucia,"’ 
composer lifted hia head and listened. He 
recognised the inuaigand hummed a few 
then burst into tears, orying: “Poor 
Donizetti — dead — dead — dead ! A few 
minutes latter the cloud had settled down 
* more and a month afterwards he 


BR mp emmy In OLD ———⏑⏑— — Le 
olden days, was a lenghty operation 
English devised various methods of 


amusing their customers while awaiting 
theirturn. They generally provided some 
inusical instrument, such as a guitar or 
wither. In old fa the shaving besin 
fitted into the chin; until a recent period 
barbers were wont to bleed a patient and 
even extract teeth. In London the fainiliar 
barber's pole, witb its red spiral evil of ool- 
or,is a reminiscence of the staff the surgeon 
pve his customer to grasp while he was be- 
ng bled. The tape or bandage was round 
le, which,when not in use, was 
outside the door. This staff was by order 
left outside a surgeon's door asa sign of his 
profeasion, and for convenience the painted 
pene was substituted as a sign, and the right 
a use of it was extended to barbers about 
the year 1790. 


"Suyew Oaks BNOOKS.—In the country of 
Kent, , there is a place led 
‘Seven Oaks,’ which name tells its own 
story; but if we look at the records of Lon- 
don we Gnd thatin the time of Henrv V. 
the Mayor of that city was William 
Sevenoaks. When Willliain was a smal 
babe he was found in the hollow of a tree at 
the above-named place, and well taken care 
of. Heigrew in wisdoin as well as in stature 
and became the highly honored and useful 
ruler of the capital of his country. Indeed 
it is said that bis police regulations were so 
strict that aman was afraid to do anything 
wrong for fear that Sevenoaks would be 
after in ; and the Lord Mayor's name be- 
ing a long one, it was announced quiokly 
and sometimes shortened to ‘S'enoaks’ and 
‘Snooks.’ ‘S'evnoaks, will catch you,’ 
were frequently heard,and even in our time 
children are fr glitened by Snovks. 


Love or Mongry.—The excessive love of 
money is frequently the subject of rebuke 
{n the paralles and legends of the Orientals. 
It is stated, for instance,of the inhabitants of 
the city of Troyen, that they ‘did not 
believe in Christ, but in gold and silver.’ 
‘Now,’ the legend goes on to say, ‘thero 
were seventy conduits in that city which 
supplied it with spring-water; and the Lord 
nade these conduits run with liquid gold 
and silver instead of water, so that all the 
people had as much-as they pleased of the 
metals they worshipped, but they had noth- 
ingtodrirk. Afteratimethe Lord took 
pit upon them, and there appeared ata 

ittle istance from the city a deep lake. To 

this they used to for water; only, the 
lake was réed by a terrible monster, 
which daily devoured a maiden, whoin the 
inhabitants were obliged to give to it in re- 
turn tor leave to make use of the lake. The 
favor of St. George was however propitiated 
by the people, and he was induced to rid 
them of the monster. They were then con- 
verted to Christianity. 


BoTTLinG CHAMPAGNE.—In France the 
mowent chosen for bottling is the month of 
May, vhen wy? house in the trade is bus 
as busy can be filling upthe vacancies le 
in the bins by the numerous demands 
which have been made by the consumer. 


the 





Stout wire inasks are for visiting the 
cellars at this season of the yenr, for al- 
| though accidents are vely rare, bot- 


burst with the 
its of glass have 


_tles have now angi 
force of the gaa, 
| been hurled right more than one 
man bearing the marks clean as if 
| done with a sabre, on his neck and fore- 
| head. Each person is armed with a candle 
| and then the vaults are explored. They are 
cut deep in the chalky soil, and some say 
they were made by the Romans in days 
gone by, but no one can tell for certain 
what purpose they were intended to serve 
before they were used for storing up the 
wine. There are the bottles, tier upon tier, 
sugar-candied, brandied and flavored,sealed 
capsuled up, labelled with the name of 
the firm, and ready to be ked in those 
wooden cases — — being ee the 
carpenter's shop with more care and atten- 
tion than a pauper’s coffin. Each of the 
000 of bottles piled ap bave 


e000, 00 or 70,00, hands of about per- 
sous. 
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VISIONS. 





BY MRS. MARY F. SCHUYLER. 


LAfe is but a dally struggie, 
Striving for the right ; 
Cicads and darkness hoveriag o'er aa, 
Sbutting out the light. 
Thought I thas, as I lay musing, 
On mr couch—eweet sicep refusing 
Me the hours of ber uwa choosing, 
On a summer night. 


**Pame is but a Sickle wooer,*’ 

Said my heart of gicom: e 
*Bhe will win my hopes to lay them, 

in an early tomb— 

Win them carcicss, how she grieves ma, 

, Careless how her smiles deceive mea, 
Ss Mocking all my sighs she'll leave me 
Weeping o'er my doom. 


: — - Leave me grasping biighted visions, 

' f ; While my life is young; 

J— With my dead hopes tying ‘round me, 

With my songs half sung. 

While her falee beils softly chiming, 
With the night winds sweetiy rbymiag, 
Bweetest strains, so eweetly timing | 

Bells have ever rung ?"* 


Close against my pillow pressing 
Burning tears away, 
Ley | while the pale stars ushered 
Im the new-boru day, 
Kvery struggling beam oppressed ma, 
Though it tenderty caressed me, 
Boothed my sighs al@ gently Licssed ma, 
With tts kindly ray. 


Then, there came s white-winged visica, 
L ke a0 angel fair, 
Borne a: from the land Elysian, 
On the perfumed air, 
Movertag lightly, fondly o'er ma, 
As if on her wings she bore me, 
From the ioved one guae before ma, 
Bome s wert message rare. 


**Lam Hope, ** she softly whispered, 
*Oome to bide with thee , 
Every heart mast bear a burden, 
Thine cannot go free; 
Every life must Know some sorrow, 
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None should ever trouble borrow; 
God alone rules the To-morrow, 
He wili give to thee,'’ 
Rose I from my couch of sadness, 
Free froin every pain, 
Nature's minétresy was pouring, 
Fourth oe giad refrain. 
And iteang : ‘‘Away with sorrow ! 
> We will no more trouble borrow, 
Pe : God alone rules the To-morrow, 
= Be wiii give to thee."' 
PRINCE : PEASANT. 
A Story of Russian Life. 
BY MRS. W. H. HILL. 
4 
aE CHAPTER XI. 
; FEODORA ON SHIPBOARD. 
TIEN Feodora recovered her senses, 
she was lying on a cushion in the 
boat, the cold sea breeze playing on 
ber face, and the bright lights of eterhoff 
alroady fur distant. 

She raised her head, and looked around, 
trying to remember where she was, and 
what had happened. 

At first all was confusion, then gradually 
she remembered the ball, Count Roboff, 
Carlott:, Platotf, and Alexis! 

W hat were they doing now? 

It was nearly dark, but she could see the 
men bend to their oars, and hear the sound 
ofthe boat rushing through the water. 

At length a man, in the bow of the boat, 
stood up. 

Feodora saw hiin quite plainly. 

It was not Alexis, her father, or anyone 
she had ever seen before. 

Who could it be ? 

She wondered vaguely where they were 

ing and, when she heard the water spiash 

n the oars, hoped it would not fail on her 
dress, 

She was still in a state of dreamy, semi- 
une naciousnesa, and could not collect her 
senses sufficiently.to feel at all alarmed by 
her strange position. 

“Ship ahoy!"’ shouted the man in the 
bow. 

“Here awny!"’ was the reply, and then 

> the men pulled steadily through the dark- 
* ness, and, in 4 moment, bumped against 


Aa 
bys ; a vense!'s nile. 
ph ”< The man who stood caught a rope and 
“ts made the boat faust. ’ 
ee He then scrambled up a rope ladder to 


the deck. 

The others sat waiti in the boat, the 
men talking together in low tonea, 

Feodora did not hear what they said; 
she felt vo interest in their conv ; 
ony she wished that tall man would come 

She liked to watch him, 

He did return im a few minutes, but not 
: to the boat. 
J He came and looked over the side, saying 
to the men : 

«Come on ; all is ready.” 

Some of the others then ran lightly up 
the side, with the sure-louted step peculiar 
Te a th roached Feodora, and 
-Two ein app F 
lifted bee pratiy on ber cushion. 

Sne not like this, and 
wouid rather walk, so she 


* 
a 


y PruWhere do you wish me to go? 1 will 
— The men stared in amasement at 





she 
them 


a La woll, Sudarina,”’ they replied, and 
the inattress at once. 
Feodora allowed them to assist her to her 
feet and up tne ladder, which bobbed about 
in a very uncertain inanner. 
She now stood on the deck, and at once 
released her hold of the rough jacket sleeve 
she had been clinging w. 
“Where am I, nen f”’ she inquired, look- 
ing around her. 

he received no answer. 
The tall inan she had noticed before came 
forward, and, touching ber gently on the 
shoulder, requested her to come below, as 
they were about w weigh anchor and put 


“In this my father's ship ?’’ 
“No. Is your father a sailor? .What is 


his name?” 
n Cazlett. His ship isthe ‘Grand 
Dake.’ Do you know him?” 


“No, Sudarina, I do not. This ship is 
Count Platofi'’s. All the sailors gre his 
je but myself. We are bound from 
etersburg to Stockholin, and we touch 
at the island of Dago to take oorn and fish. - 
Count Platoff has a castle and estute there. 
We leave you and the young man there; 
but now you must go below—it is cold here 
and I see you shiver.” 
“No, lam not cold. To what young man 
do you refer ?"’ 

“The young man Count Platoff sent on 
board. Ydo bot know who be 1s. But coine 

are in the way, aud a sailor's 

should know how to obey or- 

ders.” 


Feodora suffere4 him to take her below to 
a amall cabin, which she rightly conjectured 
was his own. 

It was very comfortably fitted up, and a 


bt lamp huug from the oeiling by 
a 


She sat down on the cuslioned locker,and 
the sailor noticed how pale and cold she 
looked, and, kind-hearted as most sailors 
are, felt surry for her. 

“You are cold,” he said kindly. 
must drink this, and then turn in.” 

He poured out a large — ot ruby wine, 
and held it to ber white lips. 

She drank it eagerly, for she felt cold and 
weak. 

‘There is a warin bunk, wrap yourself up 
and e> sleep. You will be in —* day 
after to-morrow, if the wind keeps fair.’’ 
Feodora took the sailor 6 advice. 

She lay down and was soon fast asleep. 
She was by no ineans reconciled to her po- 
sition. 

On the contrary,she was fully determined 
to encupe. 

Bitterly did she regret her clandestine 
visit to Peterhoff. 

Oh, if she was only safe back in St. Peters- 
burg, she would never speak to Count Plat- 
off, or the Prince, or eny of them again. 
She felt as if Carlotta, tov, was in the plot 
to ruin her. 

But she was deterinined she would not 
submit. 

No, she would die first. 

When Feodora came to the heroic deter- | 
mination of dying, she lelt nore contented, 
and gradually fell asleep,—the light burn- 
ing in the cabin, and the motion of the ves- 
sel min ting with her dreains. 
She cled she was dancin 
Czar at Peterhoff, and that the 
jealous. 

Then the Prince and Carlotta were danc- | 
ing, and she was angry, and calling out to 
them to stop, but they only danced faster 
and faster, and at last disappeared ; and she 
sluinbered, while the ship rode gallantly on, 
——— Sane and all Feodura’s friends 
far behind. 


below ; 
da 


“You 
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with the | 
rince was | 


CHAPTER XII. 


LATOFF CASTLE, on tbe island of 
ago, was a grim-looking structure in 

_ the middle of a thicket of stunted 

nes. 

The estate was a poor one, in fact the 
whole island is barren and bleak. 

The north wind sweeps over its unfertile 
plains, and a more cold and cheerless place 
of exile could scarcely be imagined. 

The supreme to this uninviting abode was 
by a neglected avenue. 

The custle was large enough to be grand, | 
and old enough to be ian pouting, but neither | 
the one or the other. 

The walis were m rown and weather. | 
stained, the windows double, and massive 
bars of iron ran acrvas the lower sush. 

The ovourt before the great door was stone- | 
—— and the door itself studded and 

red with rusty iron. 





The whole edifice resembled an enchanted 
hall, the residence of some dragon or gnome | 
ofan Eastern tale rather than the dence | 
of a Christian noble. 

Feodora arrived at this cheerless mansion | 


f Bog Suse Spe wale as if anxious to 
The captain of the abi brought h 
ship u er on 
shore, and when the landed gave her bis 
arin to assist her up the wet, slimy beach. 
Feodora looked about her at 


eft visible, and shuddered. 


ing,’’ said the sailor, in answer to the shud- 
der, for she had not ken one word. 
Will you wait here un I send to the cas- 


tle for a droschka, or will you walk there? 
It is but a step.” 

“Ob, I will walk. I would not enter one 
of those — Se cron jewels. The 
he ooo sense ne — 

place referred to was a serf village 
* — — 














al inviting—the litt! 
Torowded together and black 


i ee ee mit 


ee te 


~ 


| ws 
4 — with mud, and their windows 
con ng of a single pane. 


few moinents they stood on the broad stone 


atai 
ſor 
on the stout oaken door. 


out to sea. 
“But where are we going?” asked the The time seemed long, standing there in 
girl, calmly. the chill, moist wind, which sighed drearily 
“To na.” among the stunted, sickly pines, as if sorry 
that another mortal had come to dwell in 


this desulate 
not look so pleasant thut one cures to wait 
for admittance." 

see a bell. 
up, for 1 suppose they are all fast asleep on 
their stoves, wrapped 
skins, and oblivious to the outer world.” 
the vast, cold corrido 


sired effect, for hasty 
advancing,and a dog began barking in a ter- 


rying way. 


and distended juws, groming 
your the rash intruder into 


| ran along, like a road. 


| cha 
| —J 
| big fire in the stove will improve it. You 


early on a cold, wet morning, when a gray | 


or as inach of it as the cold sea fog 
“It does not look very pleasant this inorn- . 
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their chinks stuffed up with tnoas, | 


The householders were as wretched look- 


ing as their habitations. 


me of them came out to stare at the | 


pewcomers with dull, lack-lustre eyes. 


Their flat taces, high cheek bones, and 


meaningless expression, rendered them un- 
interestlt 
more than a passing glance at them. 


ng objects, and Feodora gave ud 
The walk was but a sbort one, and ina 


waiting an answer to the loud demand 
mittance which the sailor had sounded 


jon. 
“Why don’t they come ?” asked Feodora, 
peevisiily. ‘Dear knows, the place does 


“No; you are right, it does not. Here—I 
I will puli that till they wake 


up in their sheep- 


A violent peal of the bell,echoing through 
did produce the de- 
»ps were heard 


A chain was let down and the door un- 
locked. 

The sailor turned the handle himself and 
pushed open the mighty door, when out 
rushed an enormous dog, with hair erect 
ready to de- 
is ogre’s den. 

Feodora uttered a faint screain,and gout be- 
hind the sailor. 

The captain promptly adiministered a 
kick with bis heavy sea-boot that sent the 
ill-tempered cur yelping back into the 
hall. 

A sullen serf, in a sheep-skin coat, stood 
betore the door, 

He recognized the sailor evidently, and 
thé latter passed him uncerimoniously 


saying. 

“5 festa, go and see that we get some hot 
breakfast. This lady is going to stay here, 
and Count Platoff nay arrive at any mo- 
ment."’ 

A gleam of intelligence came into dull, 
brutal fuce of the serf, and his sullen stare 
changed into a look of stupid terror. 

This master was known and also feared. 

“Come in, Sudarina. Is there a fire here, 
Nikita?” 

“I don t know,” replied the serf. 

“Well, open the door, stupid. Stir your- 
self,’’ said the sailor sharply. 

The hall was a great,cold and dark one. 

The floor was composed of dark stone, 
there was no furniture save some iong 
wooden benches. 

A huge flight of stone stairs led to the 
next story of the castle, and several doors 
a'l shut into the various apartinents on the 
ground floor, 

The one Feodora entered was of vast pro- 
oruons, and the air felt chilly and damp, 
ike a vault from disuse. 

The stone floor was bara, save here and 

there where a strip of worn tapestry carpet 


The room was nearly dark, though there 
were four large windows. 

They looked like mere slits in the thick 
walls, and two of huge oaken shutters, half- 
closed. 

The other shutters were flung open, but 
the glass was dim with dust, and even the 


cheerless prospect afforded by the fog was | 


still further obscured by heavy iron bars. 

The chairs and tables were of heavy wood 
and of antique fashion, the room having 
been fitted up in the time of “Ivan the Ter- 
rible,’’ by Count Platoff's grandfather. 

The stove was an enorinous porcelain af- 
fair, reaching half way to the lofty ceiling, 
the walls and ceiling were heavily waius- 
coted in oak, which was nearly black with 
age, aud increased the sombre and gloomy 
aspect of the room. ; 

Near the stove stood a gigantic screen, 
covered with tapestry, which had once been 
gay and bright, but now was faded out of 
all seinblance to beauty. 

The sereen was partly drawn out, and a 
table stood within its shelter. 

Tue table was covered with dust,and some 
old papers, pens, etc., lay upon it. 

They had evidently been untouched for 
months, and a bronze inkstand stood near, 
all the ink dried up by timo. 

“What a place!"’ cried Feodora, with a 
shudder. 
*8 the look of it will drive me 

ow many years is it since anyo 
caine in here beside the ghosts?’ — 

“It is rather dreary, I inust confess, but a 


must not stay here, however; come upstai 
and I will find Annette, and see about * 
ting roan, break fast.’’ 

They left the room, and as they cam 
met Nikita in the hall with —— — 
wood to make a fire. 

“That is right,” said the sailor. “Geta 


“It feels like the vault under a,! 


ushroom porridge welcome ney, 
The occupants room arose 
ently mach — at the arrival ar 


gers. 
“Good morning, Annette!” said 
sailor, who was ev ly a welcome 
Annette was & woman of about 
years of age, ber hair wuite as snow 
face brown, and her : 


stran 
woman of about twen 

She was beautiful, but ber 
—— at wang tn 

er hair was i 

dusky inasses around her alender kore 

Her eyes were | and very dark, and 
her face so thin pointed thet she ap. 
peared all eves. 

Her features were delicate and 
but the great eyes shone with a mild. ux’ 
earthly I that robbed the face of all its 
charms. 

Her torm was slender to emaciation 
her long white hands resembled the — 
oth the fingers were 80 long and ao 

m. 

The other person of the strange grou 
by far the most attractive of them all. —* 

She was a beautiful child of gbout tweive 
summers. 

She sat playing with a little white 
one of the woo y mats, but sprang a 
the entrance of the strangers, and caine for. 
ward to moet the sailor with a joyous ary of 


weloome. 
*Oh,Monsieur le Ca ne! 
heu.e! Oh, non ami! How rej lam 


you have returned.” 
The sailor stooped and raised the child 
kindly, replying to her rapturous exciame. 


“Little dear, I have reta but Zoe, 1 
cannot stay with you an ever, I 
have brought la jolie yeune demotselle to be 
your companion,and you mast by very kind | 
and guvod to her, and she will be very | 
nice and pleasant to you.” . eu | 

The child turned to F and said ia ' | 
her pretty jargon of French and Russ: 

““Weloome,madernoisetie. I already love 
you, and you must not be lonely when M. 
le Capitaine leaves us. You must love me, 
inere, and Annette, and la chien; la petite 
Fidele. Will Se not?’’ 

Feodora smiled on her, for she loved 
ovecrehins that was beautiful, and Zoe was 
a lovely. child. l 

She was very sl and fragile, and ber 
hair was dark, but her eyes were the bright- 
est blue, and her complexion fair and rosy. 

‘‘How is poor Aimee?” asked the sailor of 
Annette. 

‘Just as usual, monsieur,"’ replied the old 
woman, looking sadly at the other, who had 
not taken the test notice of the stran- 
gers, her eyes still kept fixed and glassy, 
pon wistfully before her with a 
meaningless glare; and although Feodors 
had never seen an inaane person before, she 
at once guessed that @iis wounan was onepl 
the Aen dead. x * —— 

* ve brought this 
Count Platoff — ie told ine that 
you trust do whatever she tells aes 
make her as happy as you can,” the 
sailor sank his voice, and spoke Freneh, 


i i a 


— 


of ww 


eens: 


— 2: * ——— 


**Do not permit her to leave the castle.” i 

Feodora had command over her * 
face.and she did not allow her anger at these li 
words to be visible either to Annette or the — 
Captain, and in a moment she d 
to conceal her familiarity with the Freseb * 

| tongue, that they might discuss their plans — 
before her without restraint. : * 

They fell into the trap at once. it 

“Zoe, run upstairs and bring M. le Capt b 
“—- loves he left there, said the woman. al 

e child at once left the room, and 9 it 
soon as the door closed behind her the old ; 
woman rly: “What is it? Tell me 
quickly before the child returns.” 

“Count Platoff has sent this girl bere, h 
be taken care of, and there 1s a young ⸗ d 
but he is given in ‘ to Nikita. Yoo ' 
have nothing to do with him." 

“Why dow he send them here?” asked 

a 


the old woman, with a frown. : 

“He loves this girl, and 1 don’t *5* 
why he sends the man. He has a ri 
St. Petersburg, and he wishes to keep 
at a distance. I think he intends her 
on the stage, but that wont be for 
tiine.”’ “ol 

“No!” burst out Annette, beers d 
Not till he tires of her—ar he tired of 3 
Se —* ne cure oe age he: Y 
t part of plan urse do 
you need not try to stop me, what 
care? He con only put ine in the dark dua 
geon where I was before. tment J 

“Oh! if it was not for poor A 
vould set him -at defiance, but 
child. 


to f° 
some 


~a ck 


her 
hands in wild "doupair, and 
into a chair. 


The sailor seemed much affected — 


by 





big tire and dust the room; y i 
—* * i; your master will 
ey then proceeded up the broad low 
stairs ashort dienes wh cal 
“— landing. —— ote 
e suilor threw open the d 
that was well-lighted and ** per 
| outs to yee ge delight, occupied. ; 
was as apartinent, b 
large stove, in which a fire he cama 
| _ The floor was bare, but there was several 
sof woolly rugs spread on it, and the old- 
fashioned higu-backed chairs were cush- 
, and looked comfortable. 
A breakfast table was s a steamin 
@amover, hot ruska, a large diah 










| distress. Fr oor 2* 
it as bids yo 
| and — for doing his 
but I am in his power, one word from 
would ruin me. 

“He is a fearful man, and he hat 
but be kind to his poor girl. * 
| fault. She lay like one dead 
—8 —* an hour. Be kind to ber, 

elpless as —— 

nnette, compose yourselfy 
child will will wonder 


return, and she i 
55 she 1s too 
sto han’ o iden of wins» fo 


She, too, is destined for 


— 


rer 
she ¥ 
Tha 
lov 
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Oh! the monster? 
order him w he 





I will be tempt- 
comes here.’ 


| 


joved ber. 

Was not 
herself for ever 
her, to touch her. 


his love a disgrace? She 
suffering him to 

And now she was 
»wer. 


is mercy! What would become of 
ot o This aie. 4 be the end ef all her am- 
bitious bepes and dreams. 

Far better had she married Alefis, Oh! 
bow fervently she wished herself back in 
ber honorable, if bamble, bomp, She 
thongbt of ber father, his when he 
found she had disa , and bitter as 
death was the thou that she had deceived 
bim the last time she would even behold 
hin; her beds “hed worse —* ail, 

ey would think she ne w 4 
they $ea she 


Oh! She would mad, a 
stare and gibber, like Alinee, 
She felt her senses going, would she cry 


out to this inan tnat she knew what he had 
maid? would she appeal to his mercy? No, | 
it was useless, she felt it. ; 

Zoo soon returned, a palr of gloves in her 
band; she gave them to the suilor, saying, 
playfully, “Monsieur le Cupitaine, you 
must be more careful. I shall have to pun- 
ish you, if you are not.” 

“Thank you Zoe, will you give me some 
breakfast ? I must go very soon.” 

“Oui Monsieur. Come Mademoiselle, what 
is your name ?”’ , 

*Feodora,” replied the girl, with an ef- 
fort. 

«*Feodora,’ it is beautifal, like yourself. 
Feodora Mia, coine to breakfast. Come, An- 
nette, inake us sone tea. Come, petite ma- 
man, let ine butter your rusks for you, ah, 
Ja petite, eat, this is good.” 

he child gently led Aimee to her 
and attended to her wants, before she 
food herself, the poor inaane one allowing 
her to do just as she pleased with her, 

Aimee seomed hariniess and quiet, but 





22* perfectly devoid of reason. 
dora watched her with pitying in she 
felt that this woman must ve suffered 


some fearful agony of mind or body, which 
had driven reason forever froin its to 
leaving but the wreck of what she once 
been. , 

After breakfast the — “qe to go; he 
bade Feodord farewell diy, and the girl 
read compassion in bis clear blue eyes; he 
would have helped her, if he dared, but he 
was powerless. 

The child clung to his neck, and cried, 
whenhe said adieu, and thé sailor’s weather- 
beaten cheeks were wet, for he loved the 
little Zoe dearly. 

“Adieu ma petite ami! do not weep, 
pretty one; I will bring 4 soine prett 
white doves from Stockholm it you are ’ 
and you will not be lonely, now that Feo- 
dora is with yon.”’ 

Zoe dried her tears and tried to smile, and 
the sailor went out, and shut the door, and 
Feodora felt that she was alone in her pri- 
sun, and powerless to escape. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

\OME WITH me,” said Zoe, taking Feo- 
dora's hand in hers, ‘‘coine, let us J 
down tothe red rooin, Nikita has inade 

a ure, and we will danov, and try to forget 
that we are lonely. 

“Can you dance? I can. Mon pere says 
I must dance every day, and that, if I am 

od, some day I shalt dance before the 
zar, in agrand Palace. Where you evor 
in St. Petersburg ?"’ 

. _ “Yes, I was born there, and have always 
lived there. Have you never seen St. Pet- 
ersburg ?”’ 

“No,"’ said the child, withasigh. ‘You 
see I was born here, and I have never even 
seen ali of this island. Indeed I have 
never been ali over the Castle. Nikita says 
it would do me no good to see all the Castile, 
but I must say I would liketo. Not to go 
alone, though ; I am so frightened of Basil, 
th strange that everyone is i of 

il.” 

“Who is Basil?” inquired Feodora. 

“Ob! I forgot, of course you don't know 
him. He is 4 man, he lives here, and he is 
dreadful looking. He is, oh! so short, not 
taller than I am; but so thick, and so 
stiong! none of the inen are half so strong. 

“His bair is red, and it is so bushy, and 
and his eyes are awful, like an angry wolt. 
I tremble if Isee him, and poor maman 
grows pale and=cries, and you know she 
never notices anything else, so it is very odd 
for her to be afraid of 1.” 

Feodora felt little interest in this person- 
age, who was evidently an ill-tempered 
dwarf, and was magnified by the child's ter- 
rors into something extraordinary. 

They had now the red room, as 
Zoe termed it, t why she did so, Feo- 
dora could not imagine, for there was noth- 
ing red apout it. 

A large fire burnt brightlyin the huge 
earthenware stove, and within the screen 
the air felt warm comfortable, but all the 
rest of the vast apartment was us chilly and 
a as ever. 

Sn y by do you call this the red room, 

20 P”” 


“I do not know, Mademoisella I never 
thought about it, byt there is nothing red 

ere,”* 

Zoe looked round her with a puzzled air. 
“They call it the red room, I don’t know 
why. Cone, jet us sit near the stove and 
grt warm. Tell me, Madeinviselle, do you 

now my father?” 

—— olored ** y ae the child's 
re ,ocent gaze, and replied, confusedly, 
— Zoe, | do know —* 
Than whe , Mademoiselle,” said Zoe, coming 
love-tokens © °0d0ra, and tooking around rather 


ers. ® 
One day more’y, “Tell me what you think 


he was—oh! it 
Auneite—she 
* She did not think I was paying ot 


“Why should I know an abou 
your father, Zoe?” she said, eH 

Zoe raised —2* blue eyes to Feo- 

with an earnest 
—— ——— 
was not prone to de- 
ceit in others, yet there was someth ng un- 
real in the tone of Feodora’s voice, that 
young as she was, she distrusted. 
outath said you knew him,” said Zoe, 
“You, but I did not say I kne 
* bitn. aoe —* we anyone 
speaks ° r , Zoe; it is 
right.” When 2* ke did 
so think how she had treated 
cr. 

The child was silent, and somehow sh 
did not feel so kindly dis towards this 
art who had treated her contidence so 
cavilierly. 
go ctrengely browat upe tet bet mend ee 

* u her mind 
forwed and matuted Z 4 remarkable de- 


gree. 

Her nature was noble and honorable; in- 
deed it seemed strange where she had 
learned such high principles. 

Annette did nut sesn to be anything be- 
—* an average Norman peasant, and 

imee was perfectly destitute of reason. 
Zoe was not ignorant either; she read both 
Russ and French oe mony and could also 

n 


—* the two languages in a clear legible 


Feodora was astonished when she found 
out red oem 9 the child *7 in the ordi- 
nary bran ot learning, snd she changed 
the conversation, by inquiring, “who was 
her teacher ?”’ 

“Pero Hieronimo,” replied Zoe. 

“And who is Pere Hieroniino ?” 

“He is an old, oh! very old man, and he 
lives here. He is so xind and good, let us 
go and see hiin.” 

**Does he live in the castle ?” 

_ “Yes, coine! I will take vou to him.” 

The child rose and led the way, and Feo- 
dora followed her. They passed through 
the hall, and upthe stairs, past the room 
where they had breakfasted, along another 
west dusty corridor, and up another stone 
staircase, on and on, til, Feodora would 
have lost herself, but the child held her 
hand, and walked on as if every step was 
perfectly familiar. 

The castie was a building of immenm size, 
and cold and cheerless it felt. As they as- 
cended higher, the windows became smal- 
ler, and looked like mere slita inthe imas- 
sive stone walls; the ceilings and walls 
were no longer panelled with oak; they 
were inerely rough-hewn stone. , 
The doors of the numberless rooms were 
strong, and inany of them barred with | 
rusty iron. 

“What a dreadful looking place’ this is, 
Zoe,’’ exclaitned Feodora. 

“Do ou think so? I don’t mind it, I 
have always lived here. This is where 
Pere Hier onimo lives,’’ ' 
The child stopped, breathless with her 
long walk, and tapped at the door. 

“Entree la petite,” said a low, eweet 
voice. 

Zoe pushed the door open and led her 
companion into the room; it was a very 
la one, and an old white-haired man 
knelt before a stove, blowing a tire with a 
l pair of bellows. 
ell, my child, you are late to-day. 
W hat is the cause of this, ma chere enfant? 
* it 1s noon.”’ 

All this tiine the old man remained on 
his knees, biowing away vigorously at the 
fire. 

“Iam not alone, mon pere,” said Zoe, 
“Look up, and see the belle de:moiselle who 
bas come to live with us.” 

Father Hieroniino now rose, and lowed 
low to Feodora. 


“You are welcome, my daugbtér. I am 
glad my little Zue will have a com ion. 


She is a good, dear child, very diligent. 
She will soon be a most excellent scholar.”’ 
“Ah, mon pere, what will become of the 
world if you take to flattery?” said the 
child, pointing at him playfully. 
The old man siniled fondly on her, and 
Feodora thought they would have madea 
pretty picture as they stood there. 
The old man with his silvery hair, long 
white beard, and venerable form, and the 
child, with her noble 





rave, earnest looki 
fhoe, calin — eyes, long silken curls, and 
skin. 

Pere Hieronimo wore a small, black, vel- | 
vet cap, from under which his a white 
haig hung down on his shoulders; he wore 
the plain black habit of a Benedictine 
Monk, which surprised Feodora, wiw was 
accustoined to see robed in the pur- 
ple silk robe of the G : hy. 
About Pere Hieroniw 4s tee? aun 
massive gold chain, antf large “¢ruci of 
the sauwwe precious metal, worn by all the 
Greek clergy: 
Feodora was thankful to meet the priest,- 
as she felt his presence a sort of protection 
in this lawless place; she would not have | 
aone so, had she considered how powerless 
the good old man was himself. 

“My father, will you teach Zoe, as usual, | 
I do not wish to interrupt her atudies 7?" 


lose by having a holiday occasionally, now | 
that she has a youns com nm. Are you | 
a Russian, my daughter?” 

“Yes, tather. 
burg. Father, I 





Upon her. “*now I have not seen him 


wee you alone?” 
2* 


— 


a 
. thé 


mee 
Rect Sgt Sk 
—— CRIES artes 
room. Come! ny daughter, if you want 


advice.” , 
He left the room, and Feodora followgd 


him. ; 
‘He crossed the wide hall, and descended 


of 
Ais tipttierens dion 
crossed by an iron bar, stopped their fur- 


feronimo opened it, and 
ym < mtn ar +h hear 4 
on 


face. 
paased out, and the girl follow. 
ed him. 
She found herself walking on a 


; over 
for the height was 


l, she must perish. . 
roles ot the  priex 


b ad 


greatly to 
fresh wea 


a door in the wall of a 
wing of the castle, which was fitted up as a 
private chapel. 

They entered it, and Feodora found her- 
self in the belfry. 

Pere Hieronimo led her down a flight of 
stalrs, and soe stood in the chapel. 

It wasa sinall but handsome one; the 
windows heavily mullioned and stained,the 


oriel over the ultar being a miaster-piece of 
Italian art. * 

The candelabra, um and font 
were gold, and heavily chased; all the cor- 
nices were — and large wax tapers 
burnt before the saints on every side. 

— my hter, let me bear your 


“Whatever it is, this is the place to unbur- 
den your heart of it, and bow the knee to 
the only One who can aid ar? 

Feodora bowed her » and crossed ber- 
self reverentially. 

Pere Hieronimo waited for her 
to the 
Count 
ber insensi- 
bility, caused by her terror at Alexis’ sud- 
den a to remove ber froin Peter- 
hoff, and place her on board the ship, 

She told the priest of her dislike for Count 
pe aL dy ne ot 8 the 
man to rto in 

Sm mann oe 

ora or 
his love for her; nothing of tor betrothed to 
the wood-tarver, or indeed anything she 
could conceal. 

“My child, you have done wrong; you 
have been disobedient to your earthly fa 
ther, and your Heavenly Father is punish- 
ing you for the sin. I know not what to ad- 
v 


to 
e 
w 


“You are aware that Count Platoff is a 
married man? that Aimee the poor insane 
lady, kept a prisoner in this castle, is his 


| wife and Zoe, is his child?” 


“No, I was not,’ said Feodora, aghast at 
the wickedness of this monster, who had so 
completely deceived her as to his true char- 
acte 


r. 

“Itisso. Aimee is Countess Platoff. She 
is a French wowan of rather bumble birth. 
Annette is her mother. 

“They have been here for a number of 
years; they brought Zoe an infant to . 
Aimee had a brother, and he died by Count 
Platoff’s band. 

*His name was Gustave rdie, and he 
came to Russia in search of his inother and 
sister. 

“He met Platoff in St. Petersburg,and this 
man, who isa fiand.In craft,ashe is in 
wickedness, so completely deceived the 
young Frenchinan, that he never 
this was the very man who had carried 
away his sister. 

“He 2*2—6 pretended to assist the 
young man in his search, while all the time 
Aimee was shut up in this gloomy castle till 
she lost her reason. 

“I was not herethen, but Annette can tell 
you dreadful stories of how they were treat- 
ed, tiil Platoff rendered them subinissive. 
Now the old woman dreads him so that she 
dares not rebel, and his wife is a hopeless 
idiot. 

‘*Legardie never returned to France; Pla- 
toff picked a quarrel with him, and the boy 
died by his wicked band. 

“Oh! child, pray that God may deliver 

ou from bim; I am powerless to aid you. 
Under this castle there are dungeons, and 
in those glootny, dark and noisome places, 
huinan beingsare fretting out their lives. 
Beaten, tortured, and for aught I know, 


| murdered, aud I am powerless to help 


thew ! 

You may ask me, why I stay here? I 
love the little Zoe, as 1 would love iny own 
child, and if I left her, what would beoome 


of thé’poor child? Besides, I have tried to | 


escupe, tiine and again, before I learnt to 


eve uy prison, and I could not. 
BS ye ~vald pass through those barred 


doors, or wind..ws, you find yourself in a 





‘Zoe sat on her low seat before the fi 
aes Receetelly inte the Maas: ; 

@ the young innocent 
creatare, and thought of her fuded lite with 
7 


‘Why was this lovely child doomed in this 
ber very infancy’? Surely it was 


turned to the red 
o’dlock, 


closed the door, Feodora drew 
—2 the child, forthe vast chill corri⸗ 
dor a 


The feeble light of the taper the ohild car- 
ried in her hand, only rendered darkness 


visible. 

Thoy proceed along the cold atill hall, 
with datcness like the rave, before therm, 
and behind them, the faint flickering flane 
of the candle casting a patch of yellow light 
on the stone floor. 

passed several closed doors, and 

Feodora was just ging to ask her coimpan- 

ton how much turther had to when 

@ Soreain ran through the dark, awful still- 
that curdied the blood in her veins. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Sauveur! What is that, 
= Vamour de Dieut" cried the child, 

rembling and still clinging two Feodora. 

are for ainoment inan agony of 
fear, their hearts beating viviently, but the 
fearful sound was not repeated. 

“Comeon! let us get to our chamber," 
said Zoe, who was the first to recover her 
com posure, 

They hastened on, and soon reached the 
room. 

It was warm; afire burntin the stove, 
and a silver lamp we 4 beture a large paint- 
ing of the Virgin child. , 

oe shut the door, aud shot a large iron 
bolt, then put up a bar. 

“Why do you fusten your door so secure- 
ly ?” asked Feodora. 

“To keep out the spirits,” said Zoe, 


— 
“The spirits?’’ repeated Foodora, incre- 
dalously. 

“Yea, when I waken through the night, I 
hear them walking about, and dragying 
their chains. 

“I am not at all frightened of them, bat 
I like to keep the:n out.”’ 

“Bat, ny child, there are no spirits,” said 
Feodora, earnestly; wondering how the 
child could speak of her nervous terrors so 
calinly. 

“You think not? Wait till you hear them 
walk about and talk. Oh, 1 often wish I 
could make out whut they say; but Pere 
Hieronimo says that is wicked, that we 
should not have any communication with 
them, that they must be wicked people, or 
they would not be tormented so." 


“But surely Pere Hieronimo does not be 
lieve in the existence of ghosts ?"’ 
“Wait till you hear thein,’’ said the child, 


shaking her head. 
Feodora lay down, but it was long before 
she slept, and even when she did, she 


| started and woke up in a few iminutes, and 


often through that long night she listened 
and fancied she heard the spirits Zoe spoke 
of moving aboat, talking,and dragying their 
chains. 

So the first day in Platoff Castle, 
and Feodora did not wonder that madness 
had seized on anyone doomed Ww live there, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THEN Platoff carried out his nicely- 





| 


court-yard, sarrogaded by bigh walls; climb | 


over then, you are still en the island, and 
Count Piatoffs e:nissuries ~i)l trace 
footateps, and bring you hack. 

**You cannot escape; well might the door 


| of this castie have engraved over it, as the 


| door of Hades is supposed to have, ‘All who | 
1 : | said Edwards, in tones of the warinwest ad- 


enter here, aband on bope.’”’ 
Feodora was speechless at tl 

Platoff. . 
It was even worse than she had feared. 

When on the ship, she often used & terrify 


flight of the 


your | 


. account | miration. 
“No, net to-day, little daughter will not | Pere Hierontino bad given ber ‘of Castle ee vould make, pluck hanutf t» ride the 


I atin a native of St. Peters- | herself by fancying all sorts of borribie that er lad hin 
wish your advice; can I | wa about this castle, but nev 
wildest imagination, 


arranged plan for getting Feodoa 

Into his possession, there was a secret 

witness w the act, who lurked unseen 
among the shrubs, 

This witness was none other than Ivan, 
Prince Wittgenstein'’s faleiter, a boy as 
sharp as a needic and ws agile as a nmenkey. 

Ivan was uw genius in his way. 

He had taken a fancy Ww “Arry Hed- 


wards,” and the Englishinan wes also 
mruck by the “pluck’’ of the little Kussian. 
They were fast friends, and Ivan tw al- 
ready picked up some English, which he 
spoke with a studied seurn of the use of the 
letter H, carefully copied from his tutor. 


‘That er boy his hafter tiny hown ‘art,”’ 
“What han hamazin tine jockee 


ainest ors has hever vas clapped ha leg 

ver, han sharpness nanull uw sive is ors 

| to the wery last. My ‘art vill break w leave 

Roosia, vere hi can see be 
’” 


er the  hain't happreciated. 
bed aise | Gad ak thet Uke Die mentor Gr three 
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leave Peterhoff. 
Then the boy 

and entered —— 
Wittgenstein la 


“Your bh l-came to ask you if you 
knew eat Count Piatoff had carried the 
young irl who came to the fete in your 

on board a ship to Dago ?"’ 

“Yeu 1 have been looking for your bigh- 

“Yes, ve ooking r 
ness for the last three bours to tall you,and 
I oould not find you.” 

“How did you ascertain this, Ivan ?"’ 

“I aaw that lady walking with Count Ro- 
boffand I followed them and hid in the 
bushes to hear what Ay to may,and the 
Count offered to marry lady, but she re- 
fused him. Then Count Platoff came up 
and sent Roboff away and wade the lady 
mop, and the Count and she began to quar- 
rel, and he told her she cast bim off and be- 
gan to swear at ber, and she wo fright- 
ened and took a fit or something, and then 
« lot of men came,and the Count carried her 
through the park and down to the beach 

her in a boat, and told the men to take 

r to Dago. I tollowed and I listened, 
and there's where she is and take me with 
you to find her." 

Wittgenstein @new I van's shrewdness, so 
he did not wonder that they had all failed, 
and this boy had su ed in ferretin 
out Platoff's scheme, Roboff and his frien 
had left hiin to find the scheimer, and to 
—— him ascertaining when the Prince 
ef the palace as this would be sure to 
arouse his suspicions. 

———— told Roboff to challenge the 
Count oa of piquet in bis room, and 
provide a @ supper. 

This would » 4 the Count busy the 

reater part of the night, and Prince 

ittgenstein told Sergie and his friend 
t lose inoney freely in order that their s#o- 
ae kg — prove more attractive. 

“Go, Ivan, to Count Roboff's room, give 
hiin my compliments and thank bim for his 
invitation to > piquet and supper, but tell 
bim I have received news froin I wer, 
which requires iny close ajtention. [I hope 
I inay bo forgiven the lie; I did a letter 
from my mother to-lay.}] I don't need to 
warn you not to mention one word of what 
we are about to do?” 

Brat yond highness,’’ said Ivan, in rather 
a piqued tone, for nothing nettled Ivan like 
casiing a doubt on his sharpness, 

The boy was not gone more than ten minin- 
utes, when he returned with a sparkling 
eve. 

“Count Roboff's love, and saya he is very 
sorry, and hopes you may change your 
mind. Count Piatoff says he hopes your 
mamma has not been a foolish girl and run 
off with her dancing-master.’’ , 

W ittgenstein's tace flushed at the man's 
insolence, and he half rose froin his chair ; 
but second thoughts are best, and he again 
saat down, saying, calmly: 

“This will keep. The score is mounting 
up, and it will soon be full. Ivan, what are 
they doing?” 

“Playing cards, and Platoffs got a pile of 
roubles before him, and he 4 nning like 
the picture of the Devil in the Grand Duke's 
gallery." 

Ivan was next sent to the village to inform 
Carlotta of what had taken place, and, as we 
have already seen, the carriage with its four 
horses left Peterhoff before daylight. 

Platoff did not leave RohotVa room till the 
early gleains of dawn were stealing over 
Peterhoff and, as he walked along the pas- 
suze, with his evil, sneering guile, be did 
look almost satanic. 

“So, Robofl, my boy, 
tent with losing your 
must lose your money, too, you Fa 
young fool, Iowe you one still for 
dear little = about my age.’’ 

Thus soliloguizing, he into his own 
rvoin, and threw himselfon a couch for an 
hour's sleep betore he would descend tw go 
on guard. 

ttle did the crafty one li ne how com- 

etely he had been outwitted—how he 

ad been fought with his own weapons and 
ingluriously defeated. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
— — 


In Crprus.—The Cypriote makes night 
hideous with bis howlin laboring up- 
der the impression that he is musical. The 
noise or music to which he — is chiefly 
produced by yr >! one—the treble— 
string of a little fiddle with great rapidity 
and has, to all appenreness, been learn 
from the mosquito, which it iniinics with 
considerable accuracy. The fiddle is usually 
acooinpanied by the bourdon of a zither, 
which copies well the wearing 4s of 
the cicala. When the native Greek breaks 
into song he produces a brief nasal drone 
whose melancholy sound is often — 
The boys never whistle; but the children, 
chiefly the girls, from time to time, with a 
voice froin head and nose, prodace a 
which never exceeds two or 


ou were not oon- 
ady-love, but you 
vus 
your 





drous pa bid ee Sane sen oe 
voices roug pure, dry alr, 
navens 0 eonaury-aide; in the streets and on 
the roads they converse, preferably it would 
almost seem, from a distance in load tones. 
When on fine evenings—and all evenings 
are fine in Cyprus for months — 
whole families sit in the lanes 
they do not take the trouble to move 


in r 


i 





'. Down by the Sea. 


BY EDWARD ARNOLD. 








ADGE LAMBERT gave a vexed little 
toss of her yee ey intended 
lating 


to be awfully ann to Mr. 

pert Chessington, standing vn the lower 
step of the piazaa at the Sea Howse. 

“Very well! Go, of coarse, Mr. Chess- 


i , if you prefer; but really I think it 
is too bad of you!"’ 

—— Dm * eens — little Miss 
Balleray, with the golden locks and baby- 
blue eyes, that were considered almost irre- 
sistible by the generality of the sterner - 
sex. 

“Of course it is too bad, when you know 
that toadozen ladies stopping at the Sea 
Spray there are only sucha very few gen- 
tle:men. ' 

“I know what the trouble is though,don't 
I, Mr. Chessington? You tired of all of us 
—the name ones over and over—and you are 
reserving your Yoroes until the much talked 
of, anxiously expected beiress and Leauty 
arrives.”’ 

Chessington turned lazily around and 
laughed. 

“] ain afraid I shall have to incur an awful 
risk in contradicting a lady,’’ he said ygood- 


naturedly. 

Haughty M Lambert flashed biim a 
half-indignant, f sarcastic glance from 
her biack eyes. 


“And then, when she has arrived, I dare 
say Mr. Chessington will suddenly lose all 
his wonderful interest in his solitary boat- 
rides and fishing-excursions, while we for- 
lorn maidens get through the day as well as 
we can for lonesomeness. Mr. Chessington, 
you're selfish !”’ 

“Well, yes—rather, if always wanting the 
best of everything concerned is what you 
call selfish,’ he said pleasantly. “But I'll 
redeem my character, Miss Lainbert, by 
proving to you that which will doubtless 
set your beart Ww rest, ° 

“] don't believe in your wonderful coim- 
ing beauty and heiress, to begin with. 

“And in the second place’’—and then his 
handsome blue eyes hed a second—‘I 
would commit barikari before I'd marry an 
heiress, There, am I vindicated ?’’ 

He bowed and walked off, just a little to 
the discomfitare of the fair bells on the 


piazza. 

“What a lot of idiots a tellow comes 
across in the course of his life! Because a 
lot of pretty, chattering girls lose their 
heals when a wealthy beau comes along, 
they argue with a woinan’s senseless per- 
sistency, that the men are as inercenary and 
money-seeking as theinsel ves. 

“Marry an heiress! Not if she were 
beautiful as Veuwus, and every word she 
drop was transmitted intoa Kohinoor.”’ 

And then Mr. Chessington pushed off in 
his surf boat,dashinz and plunging through 
the breakers like a sailor-fisher born and 
bred. 

To row a mile $r so out, straight to an- 
other fishing-baat, containing a couple of 
bare-footed little boys of seven and ten 
with tremendously wide-rimmed hats, and 
bright sun-burnt faces, and big brown eyes. 

And a tall gawkv lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen, worried and anxious-looking,who was 
evidently not a little disinayed at the mo- 
inentarily-increasing swell of the sea, and 
the treshening south wind. 

And a young girl with wonderful lovely 
grey eyes—grave, thoughtful, yet bright 
and flashing, as she looked at Chessington 
while be rowed nearer and nearer, in re- 
sponse to a halloo from one of the young- 
atora. 

“You seem to be ina difficulty,’’ he said, 
as he laid down his oar, and touched his hat 
courteously. 

She bowed. 

“Joe seeins to be somewhat demoralized, 
I think. Theré are no danger, is there ?”’ 

Chessington glanced at Joe's scared face 
and the restless antics of thc boys in the lit- 
tle boat. 

“If you bad a man in charge who under- 
stood his business, there would be no 
shadow of danger. . 

“As it is, this yo fellow has no excuse 
for venturing out so far.’’ 

“We were fishing,’ she said, in a pleasant 
apol ic Way. 

“I think Joe hardly realized how far we 
had gone. 

“Well,” with a swift troubled look, that 
was more anxiety than fear, “we will do 
the best we can. Perhaps you would tell 
Joe what to do with the boat.” 

Chessington took in the situation at a 


glance. 

Joe was too thoroughly scared to be capa- 
ble of any orders, and left tothe mercy of 
the freshening wind, the plunging waves, 
the little boat might, or might not reach 
shore safely. 

“It you will allowtme to exchange places 
with your pilot, I will row you ashore. I 
am Rupert Chessington,of Chessington and 
Van Lawn, ag sy Mabey Street, at present 
stopping at the Sea Spray House.” 

e touched his hat and bowed 
slightly and siniled—a * easant smile 
that was received just as frankly and pleas- 


antly. 

* “You.are ver kind Mr. Chessington,and 
willthankfully acce ur offer. M 
name is Jessie Lane.”’ m2 , 

And she laughed as if the oddness of the 
— oe pane nee —8 ane Mr. 

ae e@ up mind then 
and there that e was the very nicest girl 
he had met in many a day. 

“Well, thén, Joe, you spring in here and 
row reolt toshore. You won't have 
trouble to take yourself only, wid you?” 

The alacrity with which the overgrown 
lad changed Trom the “Nellie” tothe “Cly- 
tle’ was sufficient answer, and neither 








nor Miss Lane could svoid a 


snile at his expense, as 

fn the “Nellie’ Joe rowed off dear life 

in the other boat. . ” 
“1 daresay be thought it was ali right, 

Jeasie said, apol 


y- 

“He had no business to think so though. 
Shall I take you straight back, Miss Lane? 
or would you rather fish awhile longer! 

“If you please, I will go back. 
Mattie will be ves ine, and if I 
should keep dinner waiting——” 

She * contentedly nst the side of 
the boat, trailing her band the flashing 
water, while the twochildren sat quiet as 
church nice, watching Cheasi with 
awe and admiration,as he pulled long steady 
strokes that sent them spinning along, while 
Chessington thought. 

“She is the most sensible girl I ever came 
across. Protty, modest, dignified, pleasant, 
with no shain reserve ut her, any more 
than too much freedom. And what a tho- 
rough lady she is! I know it as well as if I 
h -¥ — a a ae 

And e, sitting so conten 22 
hff, her grey eyes dropped to the J ning 
waves, thought—if ever there was a true 
gentleman, m manner, speech and action, it 
was this handsome stranger who was row- 
ing her toehrore. 

“It you will tell me o — which hotel 
I am to row you,” he ,as after a most 
delightful hour's conversation, he rested on 
his oars, and awaited her command. 

She laughed. ; 

“Oh, not at any hotel. I am stopping at 
one of the fishermen’s cottages, about three 
miles further down.” . 

Secretly, Chefsington was delighted at 
the prospect of opntinuing in her society. 

“Yes; I know where you mean I think. 
The place we call Glen Iulet?” 

“Yes. And you cant’ imagine how love- 
ly it is there—old-tashioned, rather crowded 
quarters, to be sure, but with not the faint- 
est vestige of anything like style or amuse- 
ment." 

“And you are actually boarding there, 
Miss Lane? Why didn’t you come to one 
of the hotela? The Sea Spray, for instance, 
is a good house, and a pleasant company is 
there.’’ 

Jessie laughed. 

“NotI! I came to the seaside to enjoy 
myself, and get away from fashion and 


dress, and such things."’ 
“And you 2 in enjoying your- 


self?”’ 

‘‘Admirably—since five weeks ago. You 
are the first devotee ofthe world that I have 
seen since I cain#to Glen Inlet.” 

Her grey eyes sparkled inischievously. 

“Is that really so?" he asked, looking at 
her. “Il hope, though, you will not con- 
demn yourself to such isolation any longer 
—it least from me. 


“May I not join pom solitary amuse- 
ment, Miss Lane? I promise to be your 
most obedient.”’ 


A delicious faint flush crept softly over 
her rare pale face, as she laughed. 

“T ain not sure Ted and Riek will allow 
it. They are my inseparabhles.”’ 

And she looked at the two little bare- 
foots. 

Chessington gravely produced a handful 
of pennies, which he gave them. 

“Now, young gentlemen, may I escort 
you and Miss eon @ charming excur- 
sion I know of to-morrow ?”’ 

“I must make it conditional, then,’’ Jessie 
said gaily. 

‘Please promise me you won’t tell an 
one one is anybody down at the Inlet, will 
you 

“Ooeasionally fishing parties come to ar- 
range with uncle Ben, eal the Bettzes uncle 
Ben and Mattie, horrible, isn't it?—but I 
always contrive that no one sees me, for I 
ain determined not to be drawn into fash- 
ionable society this summer, if I can possi- 
bly help it. I don’t want to see company.” 

“But you don't regard me as company ?” 

He looked with adiniring repectful eyes 


| Straight in her own, and that exquisite lit- 


tle flush warmed her tace again. 

“No, I don’t regard you as company.” 

After that it was all up with, Rupert 
Chessington, and he went back to the Sea 
Spray, acknowledging that he was in love at 
last, and with an unknown obscure girl, 
who, doubtless for other reasons than her 
dislike of society, doubtless for pecuniary 
reasons, was suinmering at Glen Inlet. 

He’ liked her all the better for it, too. 

He honored her for her sensibleness, and 
he was over head and ears in love with the 
dainty grey-eyed, golden-haired girl. 

The next three weeks Were the most 
blessed ones he ever had spent in his life. 

He continued his solitary excursions—sol- 
itary until hé came to Glen Inlet, where 
Jessie was al ways ready to accompany him, 
or entertain him, and bewitch hii, until 
one day he told her he loved her dearly, 
deariy, and that it was the one wish of his 
Life te have her for his wife. 7 

nd Jessie, with her lovel 
shadowed with the tenderness ) love and 
trust unspeakable, looked in his handsome 
pax ee, and * * she had loved him 
© inoment he ( besid: 
that summer day. ee F 

And as he took her in his ‘arm 
Printed a lover's ardent kiss on wh 
scarlet mouth, and wrapped his arm about 
A — his heart gave great 

o ssful th i j 
Sloutine te aiee anksgiving for this 


_ - -* — 

ee | of the Sea 
asa bewildering bright 

half-dozen or so gail remed | * —2 

in ante ~~ on,chattering like mag- 
e house, essingtén caine le urely to 

adge Larnbert tossed 
head ssucily. ber Pretty dark 


* wy 
Spray House 


. 


“Whor” ‘ 


M sarcastically. 
en a to Leet * ot 
tending you don’t know who I mean. 


“Your indifference is charming, but no 
2 — article. You know ] 
the he we've been ex 80 

Cheasifhigton —— my oe 
ing over him as he reinembered how much 


ha rdhe wasthan the man who should 
— — with this wonderful new. 


comer. 
fet I really had forgotten. Arrived hes 
she?” « 

Miss Balleray went up to Hm, in her gush. 


7 


i 


ing way. 

‘I prophesy you will be the very first » 
5°. She is Just what T imag! will | 
_. “She ne 

— grey eyes, and the goldeans 

“And so romantic! I wonder you never 
came acrossherin your sol 
She actual! an hk 


down at old Betize’s, the 
B t then Jessie Lane al 

“But then e e had 
own curieus tastes and ideas. Xt all pele 
she is here now, and I am just dying to in. 
Tol, ciced cunivanded 

e confoun: “ a 
he tried to realize it. a 

Jessie, his darling, the heiress whom he 
had declared, before them all,he would 
sooner coumnit suicide than marry! 

“And she is pretty, too,’’ Madge Lambert 
said, a little venomously, as if it was 
ashame. “I saw her as she went to 
room.”’ 


‘ Chessington looked self possessed) 
at the — of taces. 4 "7, 
“IT am glad you think Jessie is pretty. I 
think she is the loveliest girl living. ‘ 
— = did not know ] was engaged 
to her?”’ ' 


So Cupid had his own way at the 
posses eevely a0 —— had — 
such thing as fate to overcome, 


United in Death. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











T was a ridiculous little romance, and the 
two who took in it were so 
that the elders were hardly able to 
rom es while they ° 
It had been ng on for six months, 
wie © iolet ers ” ery Prony oy that she 
n meeting Don on the bridge 
that joined West Ferntown with East Fern- 
town, by crossing the little river that ran 
— them. —2 col 4 
ey were act y engaged, 
promised to marry each other in a year. - 
“T want Be to understand that I mean 
nothing offensive, Mr. Oak,”” Mr. Ray had 
said. ‘It would be just as bad for your 
as for my girl that shonid see no 
of each other. She sixteen, and he 
eighteen. I think I shall send Violet 
a school somewhere.”’ j 
“And I shall send Donald to his uncle in 
the city. It is well that we found what they 
were at. En » indeed! Still, young 
tolks will be young folks.” 
‘‘Naturally,’’ said Mr. Ray, and the two 


They were not in ‘the same rank of lifé, 
and they did not know the same “ 

They scarcely met again, save to nod to 
each other in the street, or at a 


mr. Ray lived on his d prided 
r. lived on h , an 
himself ~ his —— —— 4 

Mr. Oak was a plain mechanic, content 
with humble life,and respected as a man 
who oWed no one a penny, but with no pre 
tensions whatever. 

However, he had educated his boy toler 
ably, and he had him in perfect subjection. 

Donald went to his uncle in New York 
without remonstrance,but he wrote two 
ters to Violet, which her father burnt before 
od eyes without permitting her to open 
them. 

All the two young lovers had to remind 
thei of each other were thg halves of a ten- 
cent piece, on-which Donald had engravé 
his name and that of Violet. 

The little bit of silver with Donald’s name 
on it hung over Violet’s innocent bosom 
7 and night. 

t said to her: 

“Soine time all will be well.” 

They had told her that it would never do; 
that Donald would be ; that he was not 
the sort of man she, M , coald : 
lyit they did not know what a fortune 
intended to make, or how he meant to rise 
in the world for her sake. old 

How often he had told her so on the 
bridge! 

The strength of very early love is im- 
mense. 

_It believes in itself so thoroughly. 
It has no doubt of its constancy. 
other two ever 


aL. Lee no 
ved as and 
And time only seemed * 


disappointment, no news of the you 
— that seemed to separate them 100, 


Old Mi. Oak 


, 














ears passed. — 
grew rheur” 
— — 
aed for the 


aa 
. eel eee 8 
my * 


has been mayne — 


ges 
entirely, she on. 
To bareaif ave eaid 
arose ; . i 
“Donald come to-day.”” A 
Every she that ier 
come ‘to-morrow.’’ 


a 
too - 
a te 












































Mr. Ray lived on in the old place, dnd 


r. 
—— — heiress, and beautiful besides, 
many offers. 


bad 
fused them all. 
fer ‘ther rather prided himeelf on the 


R irl was not one to jump at any match 


1. 
a Senator Snowe at last saw her—ad- 


, —and laid siege to ber heart. 
nn a after ber preud father’s own 


— his “No” was given to bim, Mr. 
Ray reynonst . 

“Any girl might bave been proud of an 
aa hy man like that,” he said. “What 
are you waiting for, Véolet ⁊ 

Violet blushed. 

She was three-and-twenty by this time, 
but the true answer would have been ‘for 
Donald.” 

All she said was: 

“Father, you surely are not tired of me. 
You would not bave me marry a man I did 
pot love?”’ 

“Only I don't see why you couldn’t love 
Senator Snowe,”’ said the father. “A man 
in the prime of life—handsome, eloquent. 
Women's whims arc past my comprehen- 
sion. 

Even her mother said : 

“Darling,it would have been an excellent 
match for you.” 

But tiine passed on. 

Violet refused every offer. 

At thirty she was still single, and had 
fallen into away of saying that she would 
never larry. 

She began to feel now that Donald would 
not come; bat she wore the broken silver 
piece with his name on it over ber heart 
yet. 

And it was about this time that that terri- 
ble war of ours broke out that there were 
sick and wounded men all over the Union 
to be cared for, and that there was need of 
women’s hands and women’s patience in 
our crowded hospitals. 

In her own town 6 band of devoted 
women, members of the same church, gave 
theinsel ves to this work. 

They put aside the garments women love 
to wear—pretty graceful thin d adopted 
a grey uniform in which they could work 
and by which they could be known. 

Every one respected them. 

All aided thein. ‘ 


The rudest man refrained from a rude 
word as a grey sister passed. 

They toiled, they prayed, they suffered. 

Now and then one fell at her 

One morning Violet said to her mother: 

“Sister Constance is. dead. She died of 
the fever. Constance Lamat, you know.” 

“Poor girl,’ sighed the mother. 

“I am going to take her place,” said 
Violet. 

They could not hinder her. 

They scarcely dared to do so. 

All they could do was to bid her God- 
speed and weep, and in a little while she 
was gone froin ainongst them. 

She professed berself happy. 

She never spoke or tatigue or suffering; 
but then it was contrary to the rules of the 
sisterhood to do so. 

She wiled patiently at her self-appointed 
task for two years. 

At the end of that time she was worn to a 
shadow, but as brave as ever, and she was 
the first to respond to a call for help in a 
crowded temporary hospital where soldiers 
lav dying of disease as well as of wounds, 
where typhoid fever and small-pox was 
rife, where provisions were scant, and life 
harder than elsewhere. 

Five grey sisters went to this place. 

At the end of the week two were dead. 

It wos as she left the grave that had been 
hastily dug for them that Violet was called 
© assist in the care of a new patient—one 
wounded unto death—a bron man, with 
® long brown beard, and eyes that were 
** with fever. 

here was no hope for him. 

All that could be done was to assuage his 
pain, and he knew it. 

“Don’t waste time on me,” he said. “I 
shall not suffer long,and there are lives you 
may save with your good hands. Only will 
you—you in the grey robe—write me a letter 
—a few lines—and see that it is sent. You 
will? Heaven bless you. It is only this: 


“My DARLING,—1 loved you to the last. 
I died thinking of you. I tried so hard to 
make fortune and fame. I hadn’t the 
fhances. I enlisted in the army, hoping to 
pse and come back an officer and marry you. 

hink you care for me as much as I do for 

u. I know youare not married. This is 
end. I am “ee. I send you the 
h you gave me. I’ve always worn it 
A Perhaps we shall meet in 


pat’s all!’’ faltered the dying man. 
1. know, but you seein w me to 

© her in this fight. Sign it—Donald 
idreas it to—to—— Oh good Heaven 


“We were young—very mothe 
bat I as oe knew our own-minaa.” * 
was 
In the death-list published that week the 

Donald —R—— soldier, stood 
next to that of Violet Hay, nurse. 


who knew the old story read 
= “Had they met?” they asked themselv 
botthey never learnt the truth ; aver 


knew the early lo 
in a wh 254 ve had never failed 


Played and Lost. 


EEMS good to be home again,” said Pa 
Raynor, with an indescribable glow 3 











his jolly face. “Aunt Janet and her 
—— haven't spoiled my little gir), 
n ” 

“Nothing would apon Miss Allie,’’ said 
old Hannah, coming !n at that moment with 
the hot muffins, and casting a soir glance 
towards Rifa. 


“She means that my brief season of po 
larity ruined me utterly, Allie,” remarked 
that young lady composedly. ‘Hannah wil) 
never forgive me for gaining independence 
enough to dispute her kingdom.”’ 

It would be hard to discover where she 
encroached upon it, Alice thought, atter her 
first day in the old house,seeing the old im- 
patient carelessness in Rita, and the otner’s 
thrifty rule. 

Visitors came in during the day to con- 

ratulate Allie upon her return, and it was 
= — * a found mv 

ne ret — up in the 
square north chamber wh hier had 
shared er as children, where the fire- 
light sent its shine out over the bare floor 
and braided mats, without wholly melting 
the frosty crust froin the window-panes, or 
neutral the misty moonbeams that 
— through with weird effects. 

“So you have won where I failed?” said 
Rita. “You have gained Aunt Janet's 
ay opinion, and more wonderful, kept it. 

ou are going back to gloomy grandeur 
and easy lif. Allie, I don’t know whether 
I envy you or not.’’ 

“I am not sure that I shall go back, Rita 

The fireglow touched the little figure, but 
it was “the light that was never on sea or 
land“ which irradiated the tender features 
and made them beautiful. 

‘So your fate has come to you first,’’ said 
Rita, with a sudden hardening of look and 
tone. “And I, older, handsomer, more 
anxious, I believe, to meet mine. I hate 
this dreary place more every day! There, 
never mind ; it was only one degree less 
irksome at Aunt Janet's. How did you 
ever escape her whims long enough to fall 
in love with him? Teil me all about it, 
little mouse ?” 

“He fell in love with me,” confessed Al- 
lie, with a blush. ‘“Strange,I know! He 
is Aunt Janet’s nephew—her own nephew, 
not distantly related as we ——— he was 
there paying her his yearly visit of respect. 
You know her way. They didn’t agree ex- 
actly,and we were left a good deal together, 
were like old friends froin the first.” 

“IfI thought money would mal. ‘~e as 
suspicious as she is I wouldn't aang my 
heart wishing for it,’’ declared Rita bitterly. 

‘That was their trouble. ‘She hates me,’ 
he explained, ‘because I’m an heir-at-law, 
and she has taken a notion that I would like 
to step into her shoes, poor old lady! She 
has willed away all her property to charities, 
I believe, bat don’t disabuse her of the, 
idea.’ This he told me.” 

“His name is Acton Leigh and I don’t 
know just when, but—he is coming to con- 
sult papa—probably soon.”’ as 

An unexpected event however deferred 
Allie’s happiness, clouded it, as Rita>rp- 
marked, to make the sun shine out more 
brilliantly afterwards. F 

A Master’s hand ways lifted to check poor 
old Aunt Janet’s whimsies forever. 

She was found dead in her bed, and in 
the absence ot that will which she ad held 
over the heads of her heirs, one- alf of all 
her ns went to Acton | vigh, while 
the other half was split irto many subdk 
visions, one of which tell to thé —— 
share 


It was strange that Rs who was alwa 
filled with unattainabl: agings for earthly 
vanities, should have _ own gloomy under 
this slice of unexr ‘te rtune. : 
Was it 48 envied her sister the 
r fortune which would come to her? 
Allie never thought it. 
“Oh, there’s no accounting for her no- 
tions,”” declared Hannah, testily. “I’ve 
thought that Miss Janet had her reasons for 
sending her home and wanting you, Miss 
Allie. Did you ever hear anything said— 
like her having a sweetheart who wasn’t 
what he ought to be, for instance ?’’ 
“Hannah!” 









Donald, Donald, don 
Don’t you know Violet 


pr. 
did know her. 

& inoment he clasped her in his arms; 
lips met, then all was over. 

She laid him softly back upon the pillow, 
from her own neck the broken silver 
+ with Donald on it, and added it to that 


‘ wore, on which the name of Violet still 
remained. 


t you know 
?”’ sobbed the 


— 


— 





“Bury these with bien,” ae said to the 
an who came to her . “They are old 
Ove-tokens.”’ 

— —* more and the fever had seized | 


“Oh, you needn’t look at me as if 1 was 


fanin —y 4 

iol of Miss Rita, and I should wonder it 
you'd find it aclay image after ail. There's 
somnething wrong and underhand about her, 
though what I don’t know. Only, all them 

walks of hers ain’t taken for nothing, 
and I'd feel like telling your father t© loo 
after her, but he wouldn’t see any harin if 
she was to set the vil afire.”’ 

There was no use being an with Han- 
nah, the faitbful opinionated’ oid creaturs 
who had kept the house for so many years. 

Yet Alice could not suspect her sister of 
wilfal decebtion. 

The scales fell from her eyes when Acton 
Leigh arrived one gloomy evening. 





ground. You have made an | 





names 
— I believe; but the whole 
pped when I came home, and you have 
more than a me if I ever had any 
place in Mr. _ regards."’ 

There was a plaintive undertone of regret 
in Rita's words, 

Allie turned to her lover. 

“Explain. You called me Aurora once, 
but —* the naine 7 not _ me. There 
are things which scarcely andgerstood, 
which I just began to see."’ 

‘it is ratheran awkward mistake to ex- 

lain—my tuking you for her,” said Mr. 

igh. ¥I sent ber my picture, and re 
ceived a handkerchief case in return——”’ 

“With ay pprtearee set in the lid.” 

‘*Which I discovered just three days ago 
when the silk lining caine apart ip the most 
unex manner. 

‘Meantime, as I was on the eve of an ex- 
tended trip, my friend told ine that I had 
been apy pen with Miss Raynors. I 
met her as Lsupposed at my aunt's, and 
that story ended there, Allie; ours o"" 
He VB it in a forced way, however, with 
his eyes wanderi towards Rita, and be- 
traying more than he was willing to acknow- 
1 to himself in the glance. 

Allie, brave litle soul! saw her duty at 
once 


She was quite capable of great sacrifices 
for those whom she loved. 

it seemed that those two had been meant 
for each other, and that she had come be- 
tween them. 

Yet béfure she could pronounce the 
words of final separation, she took her sis- 
ter to task. 

“If you had his picture, you knew him 
by the one at Aunt Janet's. Why did you 
leave him$without a word for al) time?”’ 

**Because I felt that I had been too im- 
— already,” explained Rita, with 

rooping eyes, and Allie put away the un- 
worthy thought that it infght have been on 
account of poverty. 

So it was Rita who n to 
wedding, but not even her in in the 
growing pile of finery could quite drive 
away ber old spirit of restless discontent. 

She was always charming when Acton 
Leigh was at hand, but would come in 
sometimes from those long walks of hers 


ponpere for a 


with heavy eyes and dragging steps, which 
old Hannah declared was a ju gment upon 
her tor breaking her sister's h though 


Allie showed nothing of what she felt. 

There was a cloud overthem all at that 
time which seemed like the foreshadowi 
of a blow, afterwards, when the letter fell. 

It came in the shape of that = | will, 
turning up when all thought pf it been 
abandoned, and a curt note to Mr. Raynors 
informing him thst the sum which had 
beer placed to his order must be with- 
drawn. 

‘*Then Acton is as poor as we are, as poor 
as—somebody else.”’ 

“Jtcan make no difference with you, 
Rita.” 

“T think it can,” returned Rita ovolly. ‘It 
was hard to be reconciled when 1 thought I 
was making 4 brilliant match of it. 

“Don’tbe more shocked than you can 


help, Allie, but the truth is, I’ve two 
strings to my bow all along, and if they are 
brought to the same level, 


shall take the 
one I like best.”’ 

Allie’s heart ached that night, as much 
through disappointment in her sister as 
under a weight of generous pity for the 
man she loved, but Action Leigh him- 
self did nut seem wholly crushed. As he 
said some weeks afterwards. 

“T was dazzled foratime. I had felt an 
interest in my correspondent, but had no 
deeper — it than amusement until after 
I met you Allie. 

“Think me inconstant and unworthy of 

our true affection, if hide will, but am 

ere to sue for it, and if you deny it to me 
I shal? be what Rita's 
make ine—a most unhappy man.”’ 

Needless to say that Allie did not consign 
him to that fate. 

And it was not until Rita had eloped with 
the lover she had never cared to introduce 
into her own home, that the truth of the 
will business caine out, and it was disclosed 
that Acton Leigh had inherited the eutire 
property. 

On the principle that bitter dranghts are 
wholesoine, she may have derived some 





eee — 


been hers and she had thrown it away. 
— ⸗— — 

K NIFE-BND-FORK 
| drop your knite mneans “I am badly bored.” 
| To eat with your knife means +1 am not 
.” Todrop your fork means “I aim 
desperately in love.” To wipe your knife 
on the tablecloth means “all right.”" To 
| stir your coffee with your fork means ‘‘How 
| sweet you are.“ To wet your knife on your 
| fork means ‘“You see I am sharp.”’ To cut 
F mouth with rknite means “I ain 

mpatient.’ To your teeh with a fork 
| means “I am the pick of the jot."’_ 





A conscious change in the man- 
ner of the gentleman, a re of 
his former eagerness, mer turn to ber 
a for an ~~ ay ee * 

“No, we never met through 
the intervention of a mutual friend we once 
ind in a ence ofa few 
months’ duration. 

“We used assumed and ex 


esertion failed to | 








common brown sugar - gal 
then 


' 


| 


Scientific and Useful. 


Drarivine Away ANntTs.— Take carbolic 





actd with water, pert acid to 
ten -eold | water, ind with a syringe 
throw this liquid into all the cracks and 
holes where nest,and they will soon 
vanish. roaches are also driven away 
by it. 


Smoots FLAT-1RONs.— Beeswax and salt 
will make Pay Aap teuno scien. ond 
smooth as glass. © a lumpot wax in arag 

for the pu When the 
irons are hot, rub them first with the wax 
Se are or rag sprin- 
* t. 


then 
— vious- 
ly — the ne, Oe * : rh = it 
over with a ge dipped in the m rej 
then rub it with a som dry cloth until es 
brilliant polish is produced. 

Grease 1n CaRnrpets.— The fol 
mixture is recommended for takmg grease 
out of carpeta: Aqua ainmunia, 2 ounces; 
= water, | —32* salt me, 1 toaspoonfal; 

vi ounce, finely scraped. Miz 
well, dhake and let it stand a few hours o# 
ore before using, to dissolve the soap, 

m used pour on enough to cover any 
grease or oll that has been spilled, sponging 
and rabbing well and applying 3* ne 
cossary, then Wash off with clear cold water. 
- in a good mixture to have in the house 

rinany things; is sure death to bed- 

if put in the crevices which they inhabit; 
will reinove paint where oil was in 
mixing it and will not injure the very finest 
fabrics. 


Burns anv Scaups.—If the injyry be 
superficial, a little creosote may be applied 
to,the part; and if it be a scald, the vesicle 
may be first pierced with a needle, and the 
aquaceous fluid squeezed out. When creo- 
sote is not procurable, a linimnent, formed 
of equal parts of soft soap, basilicon obnt- 
— oil of tu tine, and water, may be 
used instead. hen the part is 5 hot 
and painful, a poultice may be ys » on 
the surface of which a few drops of creosote, 
or the liniment, should be spread with a 
knife. If the poultice be applied, it is ad- 
visibie to keep it on until the next day, 
when a little spermaceti ointinent, spread 
on some soft linen, isto be used instead. 
— the part into cold water imme- 
diately on the receipt of the injury will fre- 
quently prevent any further remedy being 
necessary. 

— — — —— — 


F arm and Bi arden. 


— 





CIsTERNS AND TANKS.—To make cisterns 
and tanks water-tight, re thickly on the 
inside with a mixture of eight parts of melt- 
ed glue and four of lin oll, boiled with 


lit In forty-eight hours it will be so 
bard Pot the a 4 can be filled with water. 


SALTPETER FOR BLACKLEG.—Give each 
of your calves and yearlings a teaspoonful 
of saltpeter finely pounded, oncein three 
weeks, and they will not be troubled with 
blackleg. Ihe blood becomes too thick to 
circulate freely, and causes a * 
Fever ensues, and the aniinal dies. But fhe 
saltpeter thins the blood and cools it. Go 
says an exchange. The experiment is worth 
trying. 

CLEAN PaTHs.—Weeds on gravel walks 
may be destroyed and prevented from grow- 
ing in by a copious dressing of the c 
est ant. This is a better method than han 

ulling, which disturbs the gravel and ren- 
2* constant raking and rolling necessary. 
One application early in the season, and 
others as may be ueeded, while the weeds 
are small will keep the walks clean and 
bright. 

SuHeer.—A farm can be stocked with 
sheep cheaper than with any other aniinala, 
Sheep will come nearer t© utilizing every- 


thing which grows on the farin. Less labor 
will uired for getting feed and stock 
together. The returns will ovine in sooner 


and oftener than with any farin stock, ex- 
cept hogs. Lesa money is required for 
shelter and fencing, and less labor is re- 
quired in herding, when outside pasturage 
is accessible and preferred. And finally, a 
handsome income on the investinent can be 
had without the sale of the aniinals them- 
nel ven. 

PRESERVING FEoaos.— The Scientific 
American gives this asan excellent mode 
for preserving Take fresh ones, put 
a dozen or more into a stnall wiliow basket, 
and immerse this for five seconds in boilin 
water, containing abcut tive pounds o 
lon. Place the 
*k, when cool, 
an intimate inixture of 
one part of finely poaqeres charoval and 
two of dry bran. In this way they will last 
six mouths ormore. The scalding water 


eggs on trays to at A 
sinall ends down, 


causes the formation of a thin skin of hard 
alburnen next the inher surface of the shell, 
and the sugar or syrup closes all the pores, 

Covergep Yarps. — American farmers 


benefit from en that the prize had for the inost part have yet to learn the value 
t 


| of a covered yard fortheir stock. There are 


| are convin 


many daysin the year when cattle could be 


FlIRTATION. — To! turned into such a yard, when tuey would 


otherwise be condemned, on account of the 
weatber, to stand all day in the stable. The 
roof would prevent all waste of manure 
from washing, and would makethe yard so 
pero and coufortable that the sanuiinals 
could lie down. In this country, where 
wood is so cheap, and glinost every man suf- 
ficently handy to be his own carpenter, we 
that farmers have only to see 
the advantages of such yards to adopt them 
at ones. 
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. he ” gentleman's reply was: ‘You can’t have thod of satirizing & performance, which neeg 
THESATORDAY EVENING POST. | or a1 ine grocrema which | sny money; Ihave been to « bazaar.” ‘The | not incinde violence or gromiy ungeage 
ca highwayman immediately recognized the | manly behavior. The students who ridi- 
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Presenting the Bride! 


meets with anqualified praise, as we ex- | 


pected and it deserves, from all who have 
seen it. Itoertainly should give satisfaction 
for jt is emphatically the BesT, HAN DSOMEST 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER Or- 
FERED. 

In estimating the value of this superb pic- 
ture, don't compare it in your mind with 
any chromo you have ever seen. We say 
emphatically, such a work of art as 
this was never before offered asa Premium 
Gift by any publishers in the world. 

We mean every word we say about it; we 
guarantee it to be all we claim for it; we 
guarantee that you cannot buy ut for fz 


anywhere ; and aa evidence of the truth of | 


our statements, we want it distinctly under- 


stood that any aubscriber who senda 


for Tuk Post one year and the premium , 
“ Presenting the Bride," f dissatisfled with | 


the premium may return i to us and we will 
eancel his subscription and return his money 
promptly. Is Nor Tuis “ A Square Or- 
ren?” 

ALL SIIOULD REMEMBER THAT 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE” IS ONLY 
OFFERED TO THOSE WHO SEND US 
#2 FOR A YEAR'SSUBSCRIPTION AND 
FIVE THREE-CENT STAMPS TO PAY 
POSTAGE AND PACKING ON PRE- 
MIUM. 

Club subscribers inust also pay as above 
to be entitled w this Preimiuin. 





Change of Address. 
Babecribers desiring their addresa changed, will 
please give their former pustofice as well as their 
present address, 





How to Remit. 

Payment for Tux Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draf_s. When 
pelther is obtamable, send the money in a reg- 
fstered letter. Every postmaster to the country Is 
required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
tug to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, chock, money order, or regis- 
tere letter. 
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tend to adorn one’s manners, politeness is 
the chief. ‘There is nothing which so recom- 
mends a person on a slight acquaintance, 
and it loses none of its value when found 
in the nearest connections, and in the dear- 
est and most tender friendships. AJ] cannot 
possess it in the very highest degree, be- 
cause it is a natural gift, but all are capable 
of attaining to something not far removed 
from perfection. 

We may aay, however, that there are two 
kinds of politeness—the natural and the ar- 
tificial. The natural is the peculiar gift of 
the well-bred. It 1, so to speak, part of their 
patrimony or rea) estate, and is entailed upon 
them by birth. To this class of persons po- 
liteness is no effort; it is, as before stated, 
natural and inherent. 

Now; the generality of people cannot be 
| anid to possess this quality naturally. To 
| those it is the result of training, and, like 
other things, must be obtained by instruc- 

tion, and by the observance and imitation 
, of good models. . 
We purp.se to give a few general hints as 
| to what is required for a fiwundation before 
the endeavor to attain to this quality is com- 
| menced. Good temper is absolutely neces- 
sary. Without this, little or nothing can be 





done; but with it, and a moderately good | 


| understanding. applied conscientiously to 
| the purpose, success is pretty certain. And 
you must be willing to learn and unlearn. 
| Many things which you formerly thought to 
| be right must be relinquished, and some 
| things which you have thought littl: of 
| must be carefully cultivated. Unless you 
| are prepared to do this you will make little 
| progress. Presence of mind is also essen- 
| tial. You should be able to form an opin 
_ fon as to what you ought todo or say in 
| one moment. Do not be taken by surprise 


80 as to answer unthinkingly. Rather have | 


all yourenergies, your powers of speech, 
| at your command, and be able to engage in 


| gay and sprightly conversation without over. | 
When | 


stepping the bounds of propriety. 
you are able to do this, you are making 
rapid progress in your study, Joined to 
presence of mind, you should have a quick 
sense of propriety. When you are about to 
speak, think; and if your words would be 
likely to hurt the feelings of any person 
present, even in the slightest degree; if they 
might cause a reticent nature one pang, they 
| should be lef unspoken. However, if you 


| possess the sense of propriety you will 
pd Aim | 
| at this, for with ‘ts possession a great step | 


| know how to act at such a juncture, 


has been gained. 
! Your rule should be—‘Think of others 
first.’"" Do not reckon yourself anything. 


| But humility, though a cardinal yirtue, has | 


its proper bounds. You should not. strain 
| to humble yourself to any one; for by so 
doing you might lose your self-respect, and 
others lose their respect for you, and 
quire an advantage over you. 

All these things go to form what might be 
called the science of politeness, and to make 
| the polite person. The only method to ob- 
tain them is by observation and careful 
training. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Tue Ontario Court of Common Pleas has 








barbers on Sunday isa violation of the laws, 
it being not a work of charity or necessity. 


Tue London Lancet says that medical 
men, however they may differ on the drink 


tuken with food. 


of the “penny violin classes” at Birming 
ham. 
instruction being given in large classes. 


Srxce Mr. Spurgceon’s 


has been held by the people of the taber 
nacle in aid of the Girls‘ Orphanage. 


mand : 





ac- | 


decided that the shaving of customers by | 


question, were unanimous in the opinion | 
that spirits, wine or beer should only be | for persons to bechloroformed without their 


THE popularity of the violin among the 
laboring classes of England was recently | where the patient was in a sound sleep, and 
shown by the attendance of over 400 appli- a sponge, or anything else, saturated with 
cants for instruction at the recent opening | chloroform, or a like anwsthetic, was placed 


Only a penny a lesson ischarged, the 


(the famous 
preacher) return to London, a bazaar, or,as 
we would call it in this country, a ‘‘fair,’’ 


Mr. 
Spurgeon opened the fair, and intimated 
‘what he-thought should be the style of pur- 
chasing, by telling the story of a gentle- 
man who, on his way home one dark night 
was encountered by a ſocapad. with the de- 
“Your money or your life!’ The | call 


force of the reasoning, and even offered s 


contribution. | 


A RECENT examination of the physical 
causes which may produce the short-sight- 


sbow that it is not so much the light as*the 
heat which produces that abnormal condi- 
tion of thé eye. This tact—it it really be a 
fact—furnishes another strong argument for 
| the electric light. 


Iowa dentists are trying to get a legisla- 
| tive corner in tooth-pulling. They have a 
| bill in the Legislature providing that no new- 





comers shall be admitted to the practice of 








caled Oscar Wilde by wearing the Same Cog. 
tume, down to the very knee breeches, 
buckles, and flowers, in which he disporteg 
himself on the platform, were men of taste 
and good feeling, who may be supposed to 


edness so common among students and oth- have contributed to, rather than 
ers who work by artificial light, tends to | the amusement and enjoyment of the 


members of the addience.’’ ar 


testimony 


thus far taken seems to bear out the worst 
of the charges. In one camp, only thirteen 
out of fifty convicts survived a year of ey. 
cessive labor at lumbering, insufficient food, 


| dental surgery except they have graduated | gcant clothing, and entire absence of medi, 


from ‘‘reputable colfeges,"’ and making other 
‘regulations. It is all for the good of people 
‘having imperfect molars, they s&y, but the 
| Solons seem likely to favor competition in 
the business. 


Youne blood is well represented in the 
| British army. Itappears that the propor- 
‘tion of men under twenty years of age in 
| the whole army is 104 per 1,000, and that 
the great bulk of the men—that is, 620 per 
1,000—are between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-three. There cannot be much fear 
for the physique of an army of which more 


than one-half consists of men in the prime 


olſ their strength. 
| — 

Tne lot of the London policeman ought 
not to be an unhappy one. He lives at the 
station houses, and has commodious apart- 
ments. The kitchen is well supplied, and 
there are bath and reading rooms, and li- 
braries. He has chess and cheeker boards, 
and billiard tables. There isa police fund 
which maintains two orphan schools—one 


deceased members of the force. 


Tue cashier of a San Francisco banking 
firm arranged an invalid chair at his desk in 
such a manner that he could work sitting 
up or reclining, as he pleased. His employ- 
ers objected on the ground that it did not 
look business-like. They discharged him, 
but he refused to accept a dismissal, as he 
held a contract for a year’s employment. 
A court will be called on to decide whether 
an easy chair prevented him from properly 
performing his duties. 


Tue consumption of tobacco in Mexico, 
where everybody smokes—the senorita in 
her reception room, as well as the boy of 
five summers, is immense. In the princi- 
pal factory at Orizoba more than 11,000,000 
| packages, each containing thirty cigarettes, 
_ were manufactured during the past year, 
and more than 12,000,000 cigars lef{ the 
same building. As the duty on tobacco is 
light, the luxury of smoking absorbs but 
little of the consumer’s income. 

Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, is said to 
have a notion that faro banks ought to ob- 
serve the same hours of business as other 
banks, and has accordingly ordered them 
not to keep their doors open in the evening. 
He hopes to convince the sports that by at- 
tending strictly to their affuirs they can ac- 
complish just as much in eight hours as they 
| can in fifteen or twenty, and that the gam- 
| bler of the future will only keep his place 
| open between the hours of 10 and 3. 





| Parvarcrans declare that it is impossible 
knowledge, and that experiments have sat- 
| isfied them of the correctness of that asser- 

tion. In the hospitals in every instance 


| to the nose or mouth that moment the pa- 
| tient awakened. “‘If,”’ says a distinguished 
doctor, ‘‘the inmates of a house which has 
| been robbed and chloroform supposed to 
_ have been applied, do not know of the pres- 

ence of the robbers before” they were over- 
| powered by the drug, you may rest assured 
| that none was used.’’ 


| A NUMBER of medical students in Man- 
| chester, England, expressed their disap- 
| proval of a play the other evening by con- 
duct of a disorderly and scandalous charac. 
The Examiner and Times the next day 
ed their attention to “an American me- 


‘ 
| 


ter. 





| cal attention. Suicides 


for boys, and one for girls—the children of 








have been commoa 
among the prisoners, and deliberate my, 
ders by the keepers, under the plea of ep. 
forcing discipline, have come to light. Ing 
coal-mining camp, when the men protested 
against going into a dangerous tunnel, the 
keeper drove them in at the mouth of g 
cocked revolver. Three hours afterwards, 
fall of earth killed eleven of them. The lash 
and thumb-screw have been in use. 


THe packing business in Maine hes 
reached, immense proportions. There ar 
sixty-one corn-canning establishments, with 
an annual production of about 11,350,009 
cans. The packing of fish is roughly esti. 
mated at 1,500;000 cans of lobster, 750,009 
cans of mackerel, and 250,000 cans of clams 
annually. The sardine business, which had 
its origin four or five years ago in a small 
shop at Eastport, has attained vast propor 
tions, there now being fifteen or more facto- 
ries in operation at different points in the 
State, and others are projected. Several 
factories are also quite extensively en 
in the canning of meate—chiefly mutton. 
Others at present are canning apples, while 
immense quantities of bluberries and other 
small] fruits are put up at the various estab 
lishments throughout the State during the 
summer season. 

THE Chinese authorities look sharply af 
ter the medical profession, and any delin- 
quencies are promptly noted for remedy. 
At Shangbai the doctors have recently bees 
officially warned to give better attention to 
their patients, anc be ready at all times to 
attend them. The admonition reads : Phy- 
sicians now think that they possess grest 
skill, and not only charge high fees, but fa- 
sist on being paid full hire tor their chair 


coolies, and they do not care what becomes 
| of the patient so that they get their fees. If 


these were only charged to the wealthy, it 

would not so much matter, but.the pow 
have to pay them also. An evil practice 

also exists by which doctors will not vist 

their patients before one o’clock in the af- 

ternoon; some will even smoke opium and 

drink tea until late in the evening. Thes 

are abuses, the magistrates say, which they 

will on no account permit. 

‘By a process known as enfleurage, which 
is the exposure of beef fat to fresh flowen 
in closes boxes until it is thoroughly per 
meated and charged with their odors, the 
perfumes of six flowers a e obtained, which 
could in no other manner known to selene? 
be preserved apart from the fresh petals 
Those flowers are violet, jasmine, tuberos, 
rose, orange flower and cassic-(cinname 
flower). From those six there are fifty # 
more combinations made for the simulation 
of the odors of other flowers. Sweet pa® 
made with jasmine and crange flower; hy* 
cinth is counterfeited by jusmine and tee 
rose; lily of the valley by violet and tube 
rose. But the resources of the perfumer 
are by no means confined to the ° 
the scented fats are termed. He uses maeJ 
essential oils, the principal of which ares* 
dalwood, bergamot, lemon, rosemary, 4 
roli (made from bitter orange flowers) 


| patchouli,and ottar of roses. It is very®™” 


ficult to get the last-named in a pure 
because its great cost tempts 0 
adulteration. Very often rose geranias 
is substituted for it - Musk is another 
portant ingredient, entering. 45 it doe 
almost all perfumes, except those which ⸗ 
actually imitations of flower odors, pie 
styled by perfumers, ‘‘natural’’—#% 
—* heliotrope, taberose, white — — 
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BY ETHEL. 
Come back to me—I am lonely withost thee, 
Fain would J be glad, but no joy can I see; 


The while thou art absent I cannot but doubt thee, 
Then come back, my dariiag, oh come back to me! 


as if amused at Mrs. Piggott's sudc\en 
sire of an exodus, 7 de 


“As you will,” he said, knowi 
useless to endeavor to change wey Be Say 


and iwwuttered somethi about the —5—— 
} ———— oon ~ ihe he was ing 
oan an iss Card x1-b - 
trance of the park. et “Sagem 
“To-morrow we will begin our first les 





Ln the bright early morning. when Nature's awaking 


From the slumbers of midnight, and fresh on each 


spray 
The wings of the wil4-birds are dew-epangles shaking, 
My heart whispers. **Hope—be may come back to- 
day.*’ 
And again tn the gloaming, * list for thy coming, 
In a silence so deep I can hear my heart beat, 
When beneath the broad shade of*the chestaats I'm 
roaming, * 
And list for thy votee or the sound of thy feet. 
From my work wy thoughts wander, todwell and to 
ponder 
On thee, and to wonder, what keeps thee away; 
While, still hopefully beating, my heart keeps re- 
peating, 
*‘I1e willeome—ob perbaps he will come back to- 
day !*" 
Then come back to me—I am lonely without thee; 
Fain would I be glad, but no joy can I see: 
Though we're parted so far, 1 am thinking about thee, 
Aud the prayer of my soul Is, “Oh, come back to 


me !** 


The Rose of Destiny. 


BY ANNABEL GRAY. 











[CONCLUDED. ] 


ND THEN Bridget with wine 
and glasses on an ant que silver waiter, 
A biscuits, and “seedy’’ eake which no 
one touched. M. Meunier, however, helped 
himself to so:ue Maderia, and then 
v» be shown over the gardens and grounds 
ot Ravensdale. 

Pretty flower-like Joan conducted them 
first into the old chapel, where the noseless 
knight reposed, and found M. Meunier at 
her side when Miss Carden and Mrs. Pig- 
gott lingered to read an inscription on a 
marble tablet. 

“We know the chapel so well,’ the Reo 
tor’s wife said, with a waveof her hand to- 
wards Miss Carden; “bat a foreigner like 
M. Meunier will no doubt find it interest- 
ing.”’ 

There was a deepening color on Joan's 
cheeks as she explained the history of the 
melancholy knight, in whose career the ar- 
tist appeared to take a deep interest. 

“Tn this age of fastnesa, slang, American- 
isin, and caricature it is refreshing to find 
mesclf transplanted into the thirteenth 
eentury. Afterall, the Crusaders were in 
earnost,’’ he was saying, in reply to some 
renark of Joan's. 

Mrs. Piggutt found the chapel dainp, 
eoushed and sneezed, and begged to be 
taken to the picture gallery. 

“Il remember I used to cry over him, and 
tell him all my troubles when I was a 
child,’’ said Joan, jenghing a farewell nod 
atthe hero; and M. Meunier gave her a 
strange rapid glance under his dark lashes 
that did not escape old Miss Carden’s natur- 
ally acute observation. 

As they entered the picture gallery M. 
Meunier sighed. 

“Tome a gallery like this arouses sad 
sentiments," he murmured, conscious thit 
Joan would understand him. 

“They are all dead an@gone, you know, 
Have you ever read over the letters of those 
who are dead addressed. to others who have 
also joined the great inajority? Noth'ng 
is inore mourpfal. Well, a picture gallery 
like this gives me the saime impression.” 

And here Mrs. Piggott’s hard voice in- 

ter posed. 
, “None ot ee Challoner. ladies ever | 
hought of giving sl under Gains- | 
borough hats, * —2 behind huge 
feather fans, or nonsense like that.. I don’t 
cure lor the beauty we see nowadays; it's 
all too loud, too self-asserting, too audac- 
ious,” she said, scanning the portraits on 
the walls. “These were more like what | 
woinen should be, with less shain and pre- | 
tence.”’ 

M. Meunier was silent; he was looking 
at the cold handsume figures and faces of 
those who had unoved and breathed amid 
the past. 

Were they loyal, honorable, and brave? | 
Gallant gentlemen Or churlish knaves? 
What would they think, if thev oould | 
speak, of the agience of modern life—the 
universal toleration, the deification, of #0 
much that is coarse and vile; the languid 
conteinpt and gentle disdain of all things 
that inark the typical golden youth of the 
nineteenth century; the ‘“buttonholes,”’ , 
the divorce court? 

“That is the musicians’ gallery,’’ said | 
Joan, with gentle deference. J 

She had seen the shade upon his brow; | 
she had caught the melancholy of his 
mood. 

“Indeed 1” 

“It wag built in Queen Annie’ reign, and 
then it was burnt down; and when Sir Hu- | 
bert Challoner.” 

“Hush, hash, my dear Joan!" said Mrs. 
Piggott playfully. “Don’t go into that 
everlasting history; you're getting as ted- 
—*l aSa wt yee ee or the official in the 

ower; and rea et ine it’s tin 
dreadfully in patil (ig 

“Temple will be expecting us to lunch- 
eon; and he’s so angry, dear soul, when , 
we're late. M. Meunier, like most Frencb- 
men—l'in sure that horrid chapel was 
dainp—eata nothing at our early break fast ; 
—— be literally fumished. 

“Suppose we go through the terrace - 
dens into the park, and’ do the rest of the 
mansion another day.” 

M. Meunier stroked his beard and smiled, | 








son, remeimber,’’: he whispered. “You 
must not despair, or thiuk you will be 


| doomed for a governess. 


“The firinness of individual resolve will 
work wonders. There are talent and taste 
w be unearthed here.” 

Joan walked rather disconsolately back 

a ear * 

o you think of him?” she as 
in a low voice. 

“He's a gentieman evidently, but I with 
he wouldn't come here, making love to 
you.” 

“To me!" echoed Joan, half charmed 
with the idea, but trightened to give it form 
in words. “How can you say such a thing, 
cousin.” 

“I mean it, Joan; we old maids are not 
always blind as moles or and haps 
the man’s an arrant flirt; nearly all those 
Frenchmen are, they say."’ 

Joun said no more, but went straight to 
her little room in a brown stady. 

Was there really, after all, such a thing as 
love at first sight? She had always, to a 
certain degree, despised Juliet, as do many 
girls whose hearts are fancy-free; but now 
the love-frenzy of that luckless heroine 
evoked less contern pt. 

She felt touched, softened—a sweet and 
—— languor oppressed her; but her 

abitual self-control inade her check emo- 
tion. Joan had few pleasures, few girl- 
triends of whoin she made confidantea. 

She knew when tears forced their way 
that she was weak, absurd, and selfish; and 
yet why did his eyes confuse her senses 
and stir her very life?’ And why was she 
longiag for the morrow ? 


CHAPTER III. 


“I LOVE You.” 
**I would make his home 
uc very ceete cenit hot hie weighs 
For aver in the sky.*’ . 

T WAS not without considerable trepida- 
tion that Joan prepared to receive her 
first Jesson; her life had been so per- 

petually becalined that the smallest change 
in it seemed an event, and about M. Meun- 
jer was all that charm of mystery which is 
8© fascinating and bewildering to a young 
mind. 

She knew that he was an intellectual 
man, athinker, who had studied life asa 
philoscpher, and she already felt arever- 
ence for his authority; be was so different 
froin tho material thoughtless rustic types— 
the careless talkers to whom she had grown 
accustomed, who passed hours in the open 
air and never touched a book. 

Joan had no imaginative genius; but then 
again she was neither frivolous nor vain. 
She was sensitive and itnpressionable, and 
M. Meunier’s quiet dignity, his esprit, the 
vein of irony that occassionally ran through 
his remarks, gave hiin an interest in her 
eyes that no one had ever vet awakened. 

Syuipathies are very strange, but they 
govern humanity. 

M. Meunier came toulay, along the 
aveiue luading tothe old mansion, smok- 
ing a cisarette, and with De Quincey under 
his arm. 

Ile walked quickly; his gray-felt widea- 
wake pushed sideways on his head, a few 
flowers in his hand, which he had sathered 
coming through the terrace garden. 

Joan, who had been watching tor him at 
the oriel window, was conscious of. that 
shrinking susceptibility which makes a 
young girl of her nature like a inimosa 
plant. 

She rearranged her easel, drew her 
brushes over her fingers, and mixed some 
madder-brown and yellow ochre furiously 


| toyether on a as his approaching 
a 


steps were heard along the corridor. 


“Good morning, Miss Joan,’’ he said, 


holding out his hand, into which hers went | 


with the faintest perceptible tremor. “Well, 
are we going to work hard? Are we pre- 
pared to paint out that smoky-looking sky 
ad the trees resembling those in a child’s 
wy-box, and suggest a firmament more 
like heayen’s own blue? Do you know, 
goung lady, that you have been badly 
taught?’ 

the had seated himself before the picture, 
and, taking up a brush, went rapidly to 
work; Joan standing by his side and 
watching every wovement of his hand. It 


was wonderful how sudden was the trans | 


formation. 

“I could never paint like that if I tried 
all iny life,”’ sie said shyly 

“Never depreciate yoursell,’"’ be ans- 
wered ; oe are ready w do that for 
you; people take you at yvourown estimate. 
You bave nice taste, aud painting is such 


an agreeable distraction. 


“When one dreains on some sunlit moor, 
or wanders about the East, or strolls by the 


Mediterranean or along the Riviera, see | 


what ammuseinent it gives one; as a matter 
of barter, pamting is often a drudgery, and 
it is the sause with every art.” 

“Do you tinnk I could ever paint well 


enough to—te wake aliving at i?” asked | 


Joan earnesily. Sue did not wish w iu- 
du in fovlish dreams. 
“Not at present, certainiy; perhaps 
never. You see there are ») iany at it.” 
“] know it must be diilienit;. but to 


| have to go away, live with strangers, and 


work for them—that is hard. I would ra 
ther live in the tiniest garret auc paint tor 
a living, even if—" 

Mer voice faltered. She had hoped he 


| ised to look in on them in ada 


| would He evidently | 
ht very meanly of 
R... eee : = . rw 
@ necessity,” he said 5 Ss and w 
| bon arabe lot of all wh are nok bora | tT coen 
with t silver spoon in their mouths. 


'There are thousands—hundreds of thoas- | bin. 


ands—of young girls who have woearn their 
own a 
“Feminine labor is a drugin the market. 

If you ask me candidly, I should may, 

Abandon any Utopian schemes you have in 
| your mind of being an artist. Follow your 
— cousin's advice, and inake the best of 
things.” 

Joan was bitterly disappointed. Mrs. 
Piggott and ethers had exaited her work 
| and given her sweet flattery. She was ac 
custoined to be adinired thought clever, 
she bluahed painfully, and the tears forced 
their way, but were bravely beaten back. 

She waa silent, mortified, and even dis- 
tressed. He watched her and saw the strug- 
gle, and then he gazed alinost wistfully at 
the velvet lawna, the’ fragrant flowers, the 





Stately trees in the old avenue, the poet 
= beauty of Ravensdale, which she pave 4 
eave. 

“What sort of aman is this Challoner?” 
he asked abruptiy, after a pause, still paint- | 
ing away to Juan's intense mystification. 

“He has been very good w us; he lets us 


live here,”" 
isn't he, 


“I don’t know about that; every one 
speaks well of him.’’ 

“Even his tenants? These Irish are a 
cut-throat set.’’ 

“They are misguided," said Joan sadly; 
8 have never been understood,”’ 

“They've a lively knack of killing their 
creditors, I don’t wonder at people pre- 
ferring to live away froin the place.’ 

He Bad risen and was standing at the win- 
dow ; a glimpse of the blue mountains just 
visible through the trees, the sunlight 
os ae on the silvery waters of the 
lake. - 

“We wiil work no more to-day, he said, | 
scanning her face. “I bave brought you a 
flower in return for the one I took posses- 
sion of the other ulght. That is blooming 
still on my mantlepiece in a ylaw of wa 
ter.”’ 

He tossed her a splendid Devoniensis 
rose, and as Joan picked it up she forgot 
her disappointment; and then they talked 
on a variety of subjects, and he discovered | 
that Joan loved reading and bad a fuir stock 
of information. 

He dazzled, bewildered, wounded, and 
encouraged her with his se:ini-mmordant and 
cynical mood; but never had an hour 

own 80 quickly; their gam, unknown 
to each, grew warmer, Joan felt under a 
spell, dreamy, sad, and enchanted, all in 
turn. 

Then old Miss Carden entered, shook 
hands with her guests, and heard his opin- 
ion of Joan's talents, 

He advwsed her strongly to abandon all 
idea of earning a livelihood at art; prom- 
or two and 
give her fresh hints, if she pleased; and, 
aiter afew gentlemanly farewell remarks, 
withdrew. ° 

Joan could assume a part no longer. She 
lifted her hands w her brow and burst into 
#4 passion of tears. 

“Why, my dear child, what is the mat 
ter?’’ cried her cousin, startled at this ex- 
traordinary display of emotion. 

“Lam so miserable!’ sobbed Joan. “I 
had so hoped he would praise my work 
and encourage me; and I would have lived 
inagarvel and had nothing but tea and 
bread and butter, and any substitute for 
ineals, to have got on, and now its all no 
good! I'in stupid, and have no talent, and 
shall have to be @ governess, and fetch and 
curry; and I hate the thought of it!" 

“Just what I expected,’’ answered Miss 


froin all ao- 








Carden gloomily ; “that ridiculous dressel- 
up doll, Mrs. Piggott, puts such absurd no- 
tions into young girls’ heads, and I never 
heard—”’ 

At that moment a light tap came at the 
door, and M. Meunier, to Joan’s bherror, 
appeared, pleading guilty to the cureless- 
ness of having dropped 
and gloves, and begyed to be allowed w 
tind thein. , 

“Never mind, my dear,’’ whispered Mra. 
Carden to poor Joan, who drew down the 
blind with an angry jerk. ‘*He wont no- 
tice you,”’ 

But Joan shivered and put her hands be- 
| fore her face, and ran out of the rvoin, not 
| before an amused sinile of bis warned ber 
| that be had caught a glimpse of her tear- 
stained face. 

“And my complexion is simply horrid 
when I've been crying,” muttered Joan, 
rushing to ber rooin; **it looks like mottled 
soap.”’ . 

M. Meunier did not appear for the sev- 
eral days. Joan tancied he had forgotten 
her, and she began to feel unhappy. 
| She whs immensely lowered in her own 
estimation, and was quite ineek and huin- 
ble when Ada and Gwendoline Piggott 
caine over to tea, and sang duets, and looked 
at her paintings. 

“My dear, you are a gonius—mother says 
so, and M. Meunier thinks the same, I'm 
sure,’ said Ada, who gushed at every- 
thing. 

“O no, he doesn't, Ada,’’ answered Joan 
sorrowfully; “it's all a mistake. I'm going 
w give it up.” 

And when Ada told M. Meunier be was 
wicked and cruel at disheartening Joan, 
and that she bad lost her spirits an 





| went out of the room, put on his hat, and 
| resulved to walk over to Ravensdale. 
| There bad been two or three iuuro lessons 


his pocket-book | 


; but be was very chary of 


—_ 


her | : 
—— may | That inie bricht face, those aweet girlish 
rv 


ire and -tender natare ot the 

J had fallen im love with at 

ret wht, were growing daily dearer to 
@ loved her—bow be b-ved wer! 

Her morest gian ber lightest 
Wer very gesture, thrilled biw wath a pas 
sion that startied biin with its vebemenas. 
And tu-day be must find out i she 
tor hiin—ever = little—if her heart reflerted 
+ hte lake the hues uf tue Lewen 

ve. 

If not—and no man living could better 
judge the meaning of a woman's Jovka, 
manners, and w than he—he 71— 
a from her for ever, and forget the 
inh dream, tue 
guish of a ho 

Ii was a lovely inorning when be 
for Ravenadale, and under the a >it of 
the suimiue? sunshine it koked like 
ture purudise, with its quuint rdnge ae 
—_ canons, ite slulely avenue, 

2 park, where, deep in iern, the deer 
wandered aim ong grasses, of plunged 
into the thicket that secoumubed ee oo 
tate. 

He came apne dons in the middle of the 
avenue; and spite of her resolvyel, a , 
of tate 

@x- 


} 


i 


and unintelligible melancicly bad 
possessed ler, that gave a 

—2 w her face, u suclnew t ber 
oveliness, which, glowing in the mane 
warinth had lost the deep neh tints of ool- 
oring that had been once Titian-like ja its 
periuct glow. 

The svent of M. Meunier’s strong 
arrested her attention. She tried at to 
steal away unnetioed; but he was too quiek 
for her, and caine ut once to her side, 

A great buuertly flew over her broad 
brimmed straw hat, aud then alighted on 
some flowers she hud just guthered in her 
littie basket. 

“I have oome to say good-bye to 
Miss Carden,’ he suid, alter they had talk 
of the weather, and the truit, and the sweet 
brier hedge, a piece of which adorned his 
coat. “Tam going away from Irejand.” 

“Are you returning t Puris?’’ asked 
Joan, with consummate indiference, She 
tried to convince herself she disliked him. 

“Possibly,"’ he answered, with a shrag; 
“but before leaving Ireland I have some 
thing to say to you.” 

“Is it very important ?’’ asked Joan, with 
a brave attempt at archness, and pulling s 
fuchsia to pieces. 

“It's about your work that 1 wish to talk,” 
he said, wiih an assuine.t professional se- 
verity of manner. 

“Indeed! That interests you very mach, 
I know.”’ 

“You think I've been unkind to you, do 
you not, in throwing cold water on your ar- 
tistic efforts? Ihave always disliked the 
mere thought of turning art into money,” 
he went on, studying her face —*— 
“Try and look upon urt as a luxury, a de 
light, a pastime; tollow it humbly and rev- 
erently, but do not seek for payment.” 

“One uust live,’ said Joan, a litthe ferce- 
ly; “but asl bave no talents I mean wo re 
sign all aitempts at painting for a living—I 
shall have to be a yover ness,” 

Iie smiled, and rosicd his hand on her 
shoulder. 

‘Pardon ine, you hve considerable tal- 
ent, but yowhave no humbug in your aa 
ture: a littlc alent and plenty of the latter 
would eventually get you on; without it 
you are lost. ‘Tine most succesaful people in 
this world are the huimbugs.”’ 

Joan sighedgaud the tears very nearly 
drowned her eyes. It was hard; he admit 
ted, alter all, that she had talent. . 

“What, then, shall I do?’ she asked, 
with a sigh that munt have gone to the most 
invulnerable masculine heart, 

His hand travelud trom her shoulder to 
her arin, and he let it rest there; bis head 
drvoped over her durk wavy hair; the vivid 
criinson darted in a thood-tide to cheek and 
brow. 

“There is no need for you to do any# 
thing,”’ he whispered; ‘no need, believe 
ine, for you to be any one’s slave, or to do 
anything you do not like. You have but 
to chouse—”’ : 

His hand treinbled over the sleeve of ber 
dainty morning-dress, but she only looked 


| at hin with startled, bewildered eyes. Was 


appe- | 
tite, and didn’t care what becaine of ber, he | shoulder. 


Madrean? Hedrew ber towards bliin; he 
imprisoned her little bands and beld them 
fast 


“I love you, ny darling. I've come t 
ask you & be my wife—an urtist’s wife, 
Joan; together we will work aud rever- 
ence art.” 

Joan covered her face, and turned away 
with asigh. Why had this inan su svon be 
couse Ww her more than any vtuer being on 
earth 7 

She telt at a word ready ty follow him to 
the world’s end, and she subbed from sud- 
den utter joy. 

“Andif you are no genius,’ he went on, 
sinilingly, “what then, Joan? Deo you 
think 4 wan cares @lout a woinan whose 
fane is on every tongue, and who could set 
the world on fire? Such imental gunpow- 
der is worrying. 

“A woinan with all surts of wonderfal de- 
signs, drifting through strange unknown 
seas, and dragging a fellow aiter her—what 
a bore she would be, what chaurin could she 
have Ww 4 man seeking rest?" 

“I never thought you cared for me,” 
stammered Juan, enraptured, but shy; 
“it's all so new—s#o wonderful.” 

«Joan, I love you.” 

Her head for a moment rested on his 
He drew her nearer to him; the 
light from his grave, ardent eyes came in 
tender, broken, fitful gleau seemed to 
infold her in one vast Teminendl and kin- 


| given since the first, when he had “rn | die fresh beams in her's, 


| ered Joan's hopes, and she was 


“W bat must be my answer, little one?” 
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looked pale 
was her fret lover; no man had ever yet 
alied her innocent li with a kies; new 
ns—love was intox- 


“My answer is—yesa,"’ murmured Joan. 

“And you are ry sure you love me?" 

“I have ht of nothing else but you 
stnoe the first night we met,” she fulte 
beneath his embrace. “It's awful to be 
ruled thus; but I could have conquered it— 
you remember you kept the rose?" 

dear Rose of Destiny, Joan?" 
“Was it that ?’’ siniling. 


“I think so, Joan; it affected me as if I | 


were some sentimental schoolboy; and 
now, iny darling, will you prove your love 
for me by doing something to please mo? 
“Il must leave you for a time—it is indis- 
pensable to our future interests. During 
my absence we must be en 1 in secret. 
Can trust me enough for this?" 
« ‘mention it to my ooukin?” cried 
Joan, too exalted to have yet given a 
t to her romantic lover's income, 
“Not till I return; we will then make 
our confession, and sue for forgiveness; 
and I think Ican give a sufficiently satis- 
acoount of myself w relieve her of 
every —that I'm either a bigamist, an 
adventurer, or a bankrupt."’ 
“I will do what you wish,” answered 
Joan steadily. 
‘That's a dear obedient child; and I'll 


bring a pretty ring back with ime for you | 


from Parie—a diamond one; girls like dia 
monds, don’t they ?”’ 
Joan glanced at the shabby little pearl 


ring on her finger—the only one she pos 
og & 
“Will give me thix?" he asked. 


She slipt it off her finger, and he took 


posseasion of it with a kiss on the dimpled 
girlish hand. 


ee fan ts tere wen yee as “Yes, cousin;’’ and Joan clapped her | 


Remember, 
ebureb."’ 

“The unforeseen is like a golden empy- 
rean,’’ she inuttered, “I know it isso now. 
You are always right, I suppose." 

“God dless you, Joan; be true to me!" 
he answered, with a fond glance and a fure- 
well embrace. “It's hard to leave you; 
but I inust—no help for it. Walk with me 
to the end of the avenue." 

When Joan returned alone she found her 
cousin sitting out on the lawn in her low- 
backed chair, the retriever by her side, and 
a plece of work in her hands. 

“How you have idled away your morn- 
ing, Joan,” old Miss Carden sald a little ir- 
ritably. “This dreaming will never do; 
you must learn to be more practical. Why, 
what a color you have! It'sthe sun, I sup- 

mo.’’ 


fell in love with you at 


Joan knelt down rather confusedly on the 
« and played with the * 

“While you've been mooning about the 
place, I've been worried. 

“Here's a letter come from Milan, from 
Mr. Challoner, saying he thinks of return- 
ing to what he calls hin ‘drowsy refuge’ at 


Ravensda'e for a few weeks, and then he | 


means to seil it and live in England.”’ 

But Joan gave vent to no dejected ex- 
mpg as was her wont when the possi- 
lity of Mr. Challoner’s return was 
mooted. ° 

She nodded at Gip with wistful indecis- 
jon, as If uncertain whether to take him into 
her confidence, and then aung over her 
cousin's chair and read Mr. Challoner’s let. 
ter through. 

“We shall have to turn Sut, that's all, I 
suppose," she suid, blowing a soft kiss on 
Mixes Carden's ear. 
~ “And you will have to be a governess, 
Joan. I'm glad you've given up all that 
nonsense about painting.” 

4), there’s nothing like sound common 
sense for getting on in this world,” cried 


Joan airily, “or a little talent and plenty of | 


humbug." 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE MASTER OF RAVENSDALE 


R. CHALLONER arrived in due 

course, and preparations to make his 

drowsy “harbor of refuge" agreeable 

taken a certain spasinodic form that 
even Miss Carden's philosophy could ng 
al er control. 

Although Joan was mentally pursuing 
the absent M. Meunier to Paris, wondering 
if he thought of her much, or had ever 
looked at the withered Kose of Destiny, she 
too, caught this general excitement. 

She found herself rushing at the brown- 
holland covers on the Metternich suite in 
the drawing room, dragging them off, heed- 
leas of the ta that bound them; and in 
unooverin 6 inagnificent glass chande- 
lier, that for more than fourteen years had 
never been revealed t) the honest eyes of 
daylight, detached several of the wonder- 
fully-cut lustres, and found therm at her feet 
shivered into complete wrecks. 


A professional cook vas telegraphed for | 
from Dublin, who disgusted the worthy | 


—— b er strong libations of Irish 
wh , and who proved herself true to the 
old nati 

to-morrow ;"’ for after exerting herself to an 
alarming extent over soups and pastry on 
the day Mr. Challoner was expected, utter- 
ly collapeed on the morrow, and was found 
in a hopeless state of seini-inanition, from 


which she could only be aroused by vague 


ises of attending a local “wake.” 
Joan and Miss Carden were both seated 
fn the drawing room, wearing their best 
dresses, and looking rather nervously at 
each other froin time to tine, first down the 
avenne, and then at the surrounding mag- 


~pificence of the Metternich ruite. 


onal verb, “Wine to-day, water | 


istence in lodgings? 
The realities of life look very grim in cer- 
tain lights. They were both penniless. 
| They were absolutely dependent on his 
bounty. Both, too, were proud. 
| Joan's manner , however, a certain 
7 a epee + and assurance that old Miss 
| Carden could not fathom, 
| Her moods had never before been so var- 
lable or so bright. She talked of *“‘govern- 
| essing’ as a charming distraction, with 
nothing exhaustive t youth's energics—it 
| Was more romantic than commonp ; 
She meant to make every one tond of her, 
and see nothing that was ——— And 
| still they sat watching for Mr. Challoner's 
arrival, while the evening twilight was 
| melting into darkness,and Bridget had 
twice rushed in to say they were sure he 
was coming, for they distinctly heard the 
| sound of approaching wheels. 
“Sup we have a cup of tea in the li- 
brary, Joan; it’s no use waiting any longer. 
I don't fancy he'll arrive till to-morrow,” 


Miss Carden was saying, as the furniture | 


| ook weird invisible shapes in the gather- 
ing dusk. 

“Very well, cousin; I'll go and tnake 
some. Itstrikes me very forcibly our pa- 
tron is acapricious man. 

“What with telegrains, letters, and all the 
reat of it, he’s kept us in a pretty lively 


state of mind lately. How I wish he would | 


come, and have done with it.”’ 

| Spite of her assumed coolness, her eyes 

| had darkened with suppressed emotion ; 
those glorious wild Irish eyes of hers, that 
were all unconscious of their beauty and 
| power of entrancement. 

| Miss Carden ran to the window and lis- 

tened. 


| seemed to act like magic on everybody.” 


hands, and danced round the room. ‘*What 
fun it will be to watch him and hear all he 


and sinoke from morning till night.”’ 

Mr. Challoner’s valet, Lowten, had by 
this time leapt off the box, and rung vio- 
lently at the bell. 

Bridget opened the hall-door wide, and 
saw asimiling gentleman, with a good deal 
of brown walkers and gold chain, standing 
with some furs and wraps on his arin. 

The worthy soul at once mistook the valet 
for the master, and curtsied humbly to the 
| ground. 


| Lowten was — _— used tosuch | 
% d it; and it was | 


| homage; indeed, expecte 
| only when he turned to assist his master 
froin the carri that she discovered the 
inistake she had made. 


died grace to his master, who appeared a 
chronic invalid from his numerous wrap- 
pings and the profound air of attention with 
which his servant viewed him. 

Miss Carden and Joan were in the hali as 
Mr. Challoner, on his valet’s arm, ascended 
the steps; but they could see little of his 
fuce, it was so muffled up. and his straight 
gray eyebrows were slightly contracted with 
a frown. 

“Deuce take you, Lowten,”’ said the mas- 
ter of Ravensdale, in a rather shrill cres- 
cendo; **but you've mangled iy foot; and 
if you can't be more serviceable, I shall 
really have to send for Gulliver back 

ain.” 

“What a horrid temper!” muttered Joan, 
and blessed the absent Meunier, who would 
save her from an unpleasant future. 

“He's dreadfully changed,’’ whispered 
old Miss Carden, with a nervous quake. 

She was always alarmed at the foast show 
of temper in one of the opposite sex. 


in the hall, and upon one of the old oaken 
chair, with a griffin carved on its back, he 
held out his hand, and looked less grim. 

“And how are you both?’ he asked, 
scarcely glancing at Joan, who hung back a 
little. 

Bridget had curtsied till she could bend 
no more ; and asavage nudge froin Lowten 
so alarmed her, she screamed, ‘Ah, be- 
gorra, an’ it’s an impudent feller, ve are !"’ 
when the prudent valet whispered in her 


she retired to the kitchen, where the pro- 
fessional cook was tasting some splendid 
soup, and at the same time drinking the 
half pint of sherry Miss Carden had poured 
out for the soup and mndding. , 

“We are quite well, sir,’ answered the 
| old lady, with an anxious glance at Joan. 

Joan was #0 pretty and winning when she 
liked, why should she not conceiliate their 
benefactor by a few pleasant words? 

“And so that is your voung cousin?" Mr. 
Challoner went on, lifting his glass. “I 
| left her qhite a child. I verily believed she 
| climbed a walnut tree the last timg we met. 
| Well, Miss Joan, have you no wofd of wel- 
come for me?" 

Joan caine forward with a steady resolve 
| to be beautifully conventional, and speak to 
the purpose. 

“We are very pleased, sir, to see you once 
more at Ravensdale ;"" but no color dyed 
her cheek ; she thought his manner heart- 
less, and his temper “cubbish.”’ 

f “Don’t ‘sir? me either of you, for Heav- 
| en's sake! Ain TI an ogre or a monster that 





~~ 


ou in—Deuce take that fellow Lowten, | 


| he's with my stick, and how on earth 
| does he expect ine to hobble two the dining 
room ?”’ 2 
I ain sorry you suffer so,'’ said Miss Car- 
den, in a low grave voice. “I regret it more 
| than can be expressed; we know how much 
we owe you, your kindness for years, and 


What would he aay? How would he your generous care for our wants.” 


jook? Would he ——— adrift’ when | 


fiddlesticks. You owe me 


“T believe T do hear something this time, | 
Joan. Itishe. Hark at the furious pace | 


“And now, Juan, what of your scepti- ' the man is driving. Guy Challoner always | 


says. I fancy he'll be awfully gloomy, with | 
a sort of disinal Byronic ed abous him, | 


The valet was offering his arm with stu-- 


When Mr. Challoner found himself safely | 


ear, “Have you any boiling water ready?" | 
which evidently suggested a purpose, and | 


s 1 who at ber throst and almost make her cry, but, 


a: * ins Carden; it’ 
Ravensdsle was sold, or pay for thelr ex- | nothing, my dear Mie Parien: ou buried 


lam your debtor. Fancy, 


in obscurity in this God-forsaken hole, iso- | 


| lated, bored from morning to night— Where 
has that fellow gone?" 
| “Tean on me, Mr. Challoner," suggested 
Miss Carden, “while Joan rings for your 
| valet. I suppose it's gout; your poor aunt 
was asad martyr to that horribly painful 
comp!aint.”’ ; : 
Joan followed them at a discreet distance 
! asthey walked, towards the dining room; 
Mr. Challoner leaning on his cousin's artn ; 
she liked him better since he completely 
disowned their being under any obligation 
to him. 
“It was kind, it w 


at herself in a mirror; the vivi 1ue of 
soine cardinal colored mbbon in ber hair 
made her look bright asa little tropic flower 

' or bird. 
‘“dout, ves; of course it’s gout, and rheu- 
| matisi: and biliousness and heart disease, 


and a wixture of every ailment we poor | 


mortals, who don’t work for their living, 


are subject to. ; 
“And it isn't as if I bad not tried every 
mineral and medicinal spring on the face of 


the earth—bitter waters, sweet waters, Chel- | 


tenha:n, Malvern, Bath, and then Carlsbad. 
I've worked like a Trojan to get back my 
health.” 

“We shall dine in a few minutes. I sent 
| for a cook from Dublin. I hope the sea- 
' sonings will be satisfactory; diet is every- 

thing, I suppose, in these cases ?’’ 

Miss Carden had again grown painfully 
nervous, and Mr. Challoner leant against 


hensive glance around. 

| Joan, entering, saw a tall man lookin 

considerably older than she had imagine 

| Mr. Challoner would be, with fierce brist- 

ling eyebrows and a reddish beard of un- 

| usual length, dashed here and there with 
ray. 

| 4 He was not exactly an ugly man, but he 

| looked decidedly cross with that deep fur- 

| row between his eyebrows, 

It was wonderful to think her cousin 
| should have praised his beauty, and spoken 
| of his personal fascination, his wide cultiva- 

tion, his social attainments, and the calm- 
| ness and grace that distinguished him, if 
| this were a specimen of his manner. 
| What a contrast to M. Meunier! But 


then gout was awful, and a tiresome valet | 
| tried his temper—that and along journey | 


combined. 

“He will be better after dinner,”’ thought 
Joan, and sat down demurely in her accus- 
| tomed seat, winding wools and watching 
| Mr. Challoner. 
| He turned from leaning on the mantel- 
piece and glanced at her. Perhaps he had 
not been prepared, from Miss Carden’s 
somewhat vague it aaa rg of her youn 
cousin, for the beauty that met his gaze, an 

it was the beauty he liked best—that dark 
mobile loveliness which very fair women 
| never possess, and that bore the brilliance 
of perfect health and vigor; the health that 
| comes from inhaling much fresh air and 
taking long walks ; the vigor that is consti- 
tutional, and bas a supple grace of its own. 

Joan was not dressed according to the 
modern ideas of a “stylish girl.’’ She wore 
no tie-back; her hair was not flattened to 
her skull, and screwed in whard knot be- 
hind, but waved in splendid shining mas- 
ses—hair that painters love; rebellious, 
flufty, flowing; it was plaited about her 
head, but no plaiting could make it com- 
pletely smooth, or what coiffeurs are fond 
of calling “‘dressed.”’ 

As he watched the girl, Lowten appeared, 
handed Mr. Challoner his stick, and in- 
formed him, with all the insinuating toady- 
isin of a valet who has found a good berth 
and can sell his master’s clothes with ad- 
vantage, that preparations for his toilet were 
made, a tire had been lighted in his dress- 
ing roomn, and the bitter waters unpacked, 

Mr. Challoner could searcely repress a 
| smile; but at the appearance of Bridget, 
struggling under the weight of a large 
souptureen, he dismissed the obsequious 
Lowten, told him he was at home, and 
should not on this occasion dress for. din- 
ner. 
| Then they all sat down todine, and soon 
Joan remarked a complete change in the 
host’s manner. 

Not that the culinary preparations of the 
professional from Dublid had anything to 
do with it; Mr. Challoner was not a man to 
be subdued only through the senses, afd 
| leave off snapping like an ill-bred cur when 

nourished by food. 





He partook of a little, drank off a glass of | 


hock with his fish; but he talked and with 
the accent, the gesture, the charin of a true 
gentleman, a cultivated man of the world. 
Ile was gentle and deferential to them, 
heard Joan's enthusiastic remarks about 
Ravensdale without looking bored, and 
soon a happy light ~ itself over a tace 


that, if somewhat ugly, was altogether in- | 


teresting. 
“IT am changed more than you, Miss Car- 


den.” he said, stretching his legs under his | 


mahogany and refilling his glass, 
“Do you think so?” The thin faded 
cheeks flushed a little as he spoke; Miss Car- 


—— but her youth then haa not quile 
“Yes, vou are changed; so muc 

I should never have —2 ee 

said simply and honestly, as was her wont 
Joan stole a glance at him, and thought 

| how that great red beard disfigured hin 

_ and the bristling evebrows evidently want- 


ed combing st ht. 


“And now to sell Ravensdale,” he said, | 


| glancing at Joan under those heavy brows. 


Joan sighed; a darti 
at the wale. Somethit pesn oppressed her 


good taste on his | 
| part,”’ thought Joan, givin — 9 — 
t 


the marble mantelpiece, taking a compre- 


den was thinking of the “long * 
when | 
she had been the patient drudge ofa fretful | 


BE seemed to catch | 


trained to repeces emotion, che gave neous. 


} you sell it?’ she faltered 

like losing a beloved frlend—and although 
her voice was low, it had a passionate ring 
in it which his keen ears detected. 

“Must I?’’ smiling towards her. “Well, 
| Miss Joan, do you w me to stay and be 
murdered ? reatening letters will be 
“a me. _ Me 
and inyself reclining full length in it with 
| ‘Pre to die’ printed on outside. 

“They peppe in t : 
choy nea up as old read of a 
“It isaw n should 
misguided, so misied and tis Le 
old Miss Cree, who was clever had a 
clear meaning o — 
| “And worse still to find they have no 
powers of endurance, no capacity for pe 
| tient toil, no thriftness or common sense. 
| “Look atthe English peasant, the Ger. 
man, the French. Is any more done for 


| them ? 
| ‘“Butthey are noble and heroic, each 
| them, comparéd to the Irishman. * 


ridden, you will say; but is that any ex. 
| cuse for the treachery of their blows? 
“Were Ireland to ven up to 
| they would all be quarrelling and figh 
| . 
, and murdering each other just the same; 1 
| hundred claimants would arise and strug- 
| gle tor possession of a particular piece of 
and.”’ 
RBut the mud-cabins are very dreadful,” 
| said Joan, thinking of the little peasant ba. 
bies she had nu and the mothers who 
loved her. 
| “Kverything could be improved for them 
if they would work and were thrifty and 
frugal,’’ said Mr. Challoner quietly. 

“It is not a question of sentiment. Life 
is difficult, and a man must work ; they are 
incapable of endurance and strain. 

“Treating their friends to whisky, and 
rioting at wakes, and murdering their cred- 
itors, cannot improve their position. 

‘Their vanity makes thein clamorous of 
applause. —* Irishinan has the maki 
5 actor in him, | sometimes think.” 

“It may be difficult to find a tchaser 
for Ravensdale,’’ suggested Miss ay 

“Very; but in any case, whether I find a 
_ purchaser or no, I shall live in England.” 
He had not once alluded to themselves, 

and Joan looked confused as he talked of 
England. 

Then, leaving the discussion of politics 
alone, he turned to arts and literature, and 
found Joan was but little acquainted with 
the mysteries of the modern novel, and that 
her knowledge of light and imaginative !it- 
erature was extremely limited. 

“And music,’’ he said, oy! towards 
the drawing room, “are you fond of it? 
Do you sing or play?”’ 

“Very little,” said Joan timidly. ~“I—I 
prefer painting.’’ 

This had been a very sore point hitherto. 
Miss Carden fidgeted as Joan alluded to 
art. Mr. Challoner, however, evinced no 
interest in the matter, but sat down to the 
quene piano and played a nocturne of 

hopin. 

Fascinated in spite of herself, Joan drew 
nearer. This ugly man with the red 
beard was evidently a fine in n. The 
dreainy sadness of the music made Joan 
think of her absent lover—the romantic M. 
Meunier with his delightful dreaminess, 
his ultra-refinemgnt, his quotations from 
Homer and Balzac, and rapid developinent 
of sky in water-colors. And then a sudden 
thought darted over her consciousness that 
made her pale. , 

Sup he was faithless and ‘never re 
turned, could she, expelled from Ravens- 
dale, earn her daily bread—that terrible 
daily bread which forms such bitter and un- 
satisfactory rations tor some of us? Ands 
girl may be more clever and enpepte than 
the ave , but who will buy her brains 
or the work of her hands? 

The nocturne was now finished, and Mr. 
Challoner, finding old Miss Carden had left 
the rvom, siniled at Joan in a new and 
Ay oe way, as if he meant to inake love 
to her. 


She did not understapd this change of 
manner; for Joan, in her ignorance of light 
fictions and works of an amusing but 
“naughty” tendency, had had as yet no ex- 
perience of the nations and dangers of 
pentiomenly roues. “She looked him fear- 
eanly and straight in the eyes; she drew 
her little, dainty, fragrans, girlish hand 
| away froin his large one; there was no sly 
coyness in her ways, no attempt at “leadi 
on” a rich man, who could largely bene 
her and load her with gifis. He saw she 
—* honest-minded and innocent as 4 

ower. 


Then Miss Carden reappeared, and gave 
Joan a warning look, as much as tw say: 

“Ten o’clock—bed time.”’ 

Joan rose; she had been hurriedly turn- 
ing over Chopin’s Mazurkas with tremu- 
lous touch. She was angry, wounded, her 
face burning and her eyes half fu)! of tears. 

“Good night, Mr. Challoner;” she said 
coldly, moving to the door. 

She had been prepared to serve him with 
reverent affection, with frank true worship; 
but now—he hai repulsed her yearning. 
| “Ah, good night, Miss Joan,” he an* 
| wered, reseating hiinself at the piano; “sleep 








| well.” 

| Joan hurried along to her little room, 

| banged the door rather savagely to, and 

| — one by — —— 2* 
n an ess, 

| upon her She felt confused and be 

| wildered. 


Mr. Challoner had disappo her ex- 
; he was not at all the hero abe 


Pad pictured him to be. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WBEK.) 
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THE FINEST AND MOST PERFECT EYE GLASSES AND SPECTACLES ON EARTH. 























Boyd's Electro-Medicated Glasses 
soup wines AAEOPACTION. GUARANTEED. IN ALD, CASES. cos une 


tacilities, | ain nove prepared to supply the demand in the United States and Canada. 


WHY THEY ARE CALLED ELECTRO. 


—B —* —* eve. 3 by heut gonoratoil with ooa!.¢ eating dense volumes of sinoke which tends to soften the enamel,thus producing « giass that is casily blurred 
and v ° 
THE ELECTRO-MEDICATED GLASSES are produced by heat generated by ELECTRIC’ TY, thus doing away with the softening influence of coal smoke, and ft is im- 


possible to din then by ordinary wear. 
WHY THEY ARE CALLED MEDICATED. 


The MepIcaTED properties contained in the glass make it hard us a d ° 
os blunt and 0b dear ailth Gea Zz vt a diamond. It wili retain its polish and never become dull or dim, hence you will always see through them 
The CUEMICA Ls keep the glasses ly cold ; the resuit is, your optic nerves are always cool, doing away with any feverish sensation to the eye. 
The ¢ noe ae the | Ke the eye, * oo no tiresome sensation that is usually experienced in using glawes after one or two hours use. 
rman an Ocal ve analyzed these glasses and pronounced the ; in time 
of — — — g p n mm far superior to any glass yet made, and claim that in some awes, when used in time, they 
Therefore these glasses are J recommended for the following reasons t 


They create a soft and miid sensation to the eye. 
They do not tire the eye as common giasses do. 

























, Their magnifying powers are twice as great as ordinary glasses. 
Their polish is retained and they do not dim. 
They view soft and distinct. 


They have no equal for night reading or sewing. 
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No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No.1o. | 203 West 49th Street. 


No. 11. | New York. 
No.12, | City. 


ie bes long been the stedy of the mest scientific minds in Europe, as well as this country, as te the best method of tmpreving and preserving our eyesight The experience of these whese power of vision require help sdvise the ase of com 


The first thing to be done is to obtain a soft, cooling eye-giass or speetacie, constructed on scientific principles, which can relieve the over-tasked eye, 


These glasses are the finest and most accurately measured in the world. 


The lenses of the glasses are ground from perfectly white and transparent material, thereby transmitting a perfect visien. 


Experienced workmen are employed in the production of the goods. 


The factory is at Berlin. ‘ . 


NO Of WN — 


Agency at New York. 


The Electro-Medicated Glasses. 


© © 


J.C. Boyd. . 
® 





RULE FOR FITTING GLASSES. 


Hold the lines below about 12 or 13 inches from the eye, find the sMALLEST type you can read at that distance WITHOUT GLASSES, send me the number of that line, also the 
color of your eyes, and your age, and I will send Pr the is ¢ or THE 


ou require. 
RIC HE ELECTRO-MEDICATED GLASSES; 


iS OF 

Rubber Eye Glasses, - ° ; 4 % par pa, 9.75 
Celluloid —8* Glasses, ° - ° ? ° — , . ⸗ — e ? na 6 —3 
Nickel Eye Glasses, very handsome frames, ° os . . ; 7 . * 00 
Steel Eye Glass, s . - - ° ° ° ° . - . - - ° : re 

Steel Spectacles, ‘ >. : - - - - ° - ° - - - - ° 1.00 
Nickel Spectacles, - ° . . ° * ⸗ . ⸗ . ° : ° ° ° an 
French Gold Eye Glasses, . : - ; ; ; : ; Pcie a 2.00 


French G Spec : - P . . é ; r ® . — , 
} The res yoo pee from a combination of metals, and then heavily plated, which resemnbies and wears like gold tor a long time. 


Coin Silver Spectacles, — 3 per pair, $3.00 
Gold Eve Glapses, . . 2 4 . ° , ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ‘ * 5.00 
Gold Spectacles, . n P ‘ - ” ; . . . 24 * pA. ‘ ay &. 6.00 
I would call special attention to the Nickel Eye Glasses. —The —* are — to Gold . * a and = at we sonra pa guaranteed in every case or money 

refunded, pared ly the Cominon American Glasses, such as are so roughout the country at the following rates : 
Sve — — — — per pair, 15 to 50 cts. 
—* “18 to 60 cts. 


| Spectacles, — nests ot be See 
Make all reinittances by AGENTS , WANTED, ., Letter, and address ai! ——— FOR PERMS. 


All Classes and spoota⸗ J. C. BOYD, 
Qn Salk ana eons > 203 WEST 49TH ST., 
postage free. : NEW YORK CITY. 
7 DEALER IN OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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BLANCHE’S PRESENTS. ° 





BY LYDIA GODDARD. 





and the flaine dropped down and made 
ros on the carpet, and just man- 
to reach a pretty little white bed in the 
farthest corner, where a little girl lay com- 
bucked bn. 
the wid was whistling angrily 
and driving fierce showers of snow ar 
slect nat the windows, which shook and 
rattled impatientiy, but net a single cold 
blast did thev aliow to enter little 
Clayton's nurrery. 
It was Christin Eve,and guesta were as- 
sombled in the drawing-room downstairs. 
Blanche had been perinitued to go into the 


de was a blazing fire in the nursery, 


dining-room for dessert, and every one had> 


been very kind tw ber, and given ber fruit 
and bon-bons. 

Then her ma:nima took her into the draw- 
ing-room, and allowed her to stay till al- 
moat ten o'clock, when her eves began to 
twinkle, in spite of ber efforts to keep thein 
very wide open. 

all the ladies kissed her, and some 
of them praised ber for being very good, 
and ty; and clever; but for all that, she 
lef the room slowly and anwillingly, and 
when ber nurse put her bedshe did not 
even try to got sleep, but lay tumbling 
and grumbling, and wishing st.o were 
downstairs, where all the pretty ladies made 
so much of her. 

At last she yot tired of complaining to her- 
self, finding fauk with ali her Christinas pre- 
sontsand wishing she were anybody excesyt 
Blanche Clayton, and her howe anywhere 
but the Grange. 

She came t the oonclusion that nobody 
loved her or wante:! her, and that her papa 
and inamina would be quite heppy without 
ber. , 

“I'll ran away to-morrow,and never come 
home again; and Eric and Lion will go and 
look for ine and not be able to find me, and 
then nurse and papa and mainina will be 
= perhaps.’ 

“Oh, dear!’ 

Blanche raised her head and limened for 
a moment; then she lay quite still. 

She fancied she heard some one speaking, 
and presently she heard the voice more dis- 


_ tinctly. 


3 there so long, 


It was very small and shrill, but quite 
clear, and seemed to come from a large doll 
that lay in tissuc-paper wrappiigs on the 
table. 

There were several other toys and pres 
ents lying about, and it seemed to Blanche 
that they all began totalk and chat to each 
other, and she couldn't help listening w 
every word they suid. 


“Oh, dear ! ainsoglad, Madain Tea- 


wot,” the doll suid, “to be safely settled at | 
[ | for a week !"’ 


ssl. 

“You may well call us fortunate, to have 
got into such a co: ifortable home, after all 
our trials and troubles, 

“I never wasin such a beautiful room in 
my life; no cold, or draughts, or dreadful 
glaring gus, and no rade people to stare at 
us. 

“['m sure, Madain Teapot, we ought to 
feel very happy." 

“And I'm sure we do, Miss Dolly," the 
teapot cried looking round over her cups 
and saucers. . 

“It's quite delighttul to see such a pretty 
room alter the dreadiul place T came from, 


anche | 








that I pever tried to remember the 


“There are a great many creatures like 
this vase," the teapot —— y. “As 
soon as they get up in Ga little they 

all about theirold friends and p si- 
tion, and become proud and concoited, and 
I —— that such pride bas generally 
n 4 

“Now, though you do not remember me, 
I recollet you perfectly. 


“You were manufactured in the saine | 





dainp, — as wyself,and baked in | 


the sane rude oven, and caine up Ww the 
city in a rough qrete, juss as I did inyself. I 
often think o° my birthplace in the coantry, 
and the people that nade me—pale, hollow- 
eyed boys, and gaunt, grimy men. 

“They were a rough but they vere al- 
ways kind and gentl¢ tw us, and touched us 
quite tenderly. 

“But they weren't happy,” the teapot 
continued reflectively ; *‘and that's the rea- 
son I'm so glad to comew live in a nice 
nursery. 

“Nothing inakes me so miserable as to 
see suffering which I havg nut the power to 
relieve.”’ 

“I wish I were back at the bazaar,” the 
vase replied a little sullenly, feeling ashain- 
ed of her origin, and angry with the teapot 
for telling about it. 

“)'m sure I'in grateful, too, Madam Tea- 
pot,” said Miss Doliy, after a few moments’ 
silence. 

“Though I'm very fine now with my rosy 
cheeks, and flaxen ringlets, and blue satin 
frock, 1 have suffered enough, and seen 
more inisery than all of Vou put together.” 

“Do tell us some of your adventures, Miss 
Dolly,’ said the cream-jug. “Where were 
you inade?" 


“] was manutactured, my dear, in the 


| city, in a dingy room atta very jop of a 





| large warehouse, where 


' away by awoman to be ‘dressed.’ 
| was the unhappiest part of all iny adven- 


great warehouse. 

“There were quite ten girls, I should 
think, working at ine and iny coimpanions, 
and they were all so poor, and looked so 
paleand weary, that I quite longed twwspeak 
a word of comfort to them, only I knew 
they couldn't understand doll language. 
Then, when my head and shoulders were 
cast, I wastaken into another room, and 
fitted on toone of a pile of ‘bodies’ filled 
with sawdust. 

‘Then I was carried off to another rooimn 
to Ye ‘finished.’ Afterthat I was ked 
up in a box with shavin and sent to a 
lay in a cellar for 
a long time. 

“Then, a tew weeks ago, I was taken 
That 


| tures, for my dressinaker was very poor, 


| 


I only hope our new mistress inay be kind | 


to us."’ 

“I hope so too,” 
imdeed, that is the only thing that 
me. 

“I fear our little lady is rather impatient 
—she tore off nv yeiper wraps very 
roughly.” 

“And threw me about just as if I were 
common tin or Britunnia metal, instead of 
pretty blue aud white china,” said the tea- 
pot. 

“Jt'sagreat pity such a fortunate little 
lady should be so ungrateful,” said a shell 
box. “She was quite rude to me." 

“And to ustoo, grumbied some pretty 
bandkerehiets from inside the box. ‘She 
said she didu’t want us at all, and wished 
ahe had some chocolate creams instead; but 
if she only knew how patiently a poor lame 
girl worked at us, embroidering our corners 
she wouldn't bave despised us so, per- 
haps."’ 

“And if she only thought of all the poor 
little clyidren that gathered us,"’ suid the 
shells. 

“And of the poor girl living in a miser- 
able garret that nade me,” cried the box, 

“And of the poor artist that painted ine,” 
said the picture on the cover. 

“Pray where did you cone from, Madam 
Teapot,” asked 4 pert vase that had been 
listening eagerly to the conversation. * You 
maid a little while age that vou thought this 

ace very fine, but I don'tthink much of 

[ ussure you, for l caine here (row a large 
city bazaar."’ 

“And a very pretty place, too, I have no 
doubt, Miss Vase. 


Miss Dolly said; “and, 
troubles 


“I eame here from the Arcile,an iT can't | 


say I was very comfortable there. So many 

»ple caine and looked at meand my 
pretty ehildren here, and longed for us so 
much, andas [knew only one fortunate 
person could have us, I felt quite sorry for 
all the disappointed ones. 


| you ase | 


and bad a child who was ill with a cough, 
and unable to leave her bed. 

“Onee I beard the sick girl say to her mo- 
ther, ‘How little the young lady who'll get 
this lovely doll for a Christinas-box will 
think of the poor people who made her and 
dressed her; and one-half of what she'll 


| she takes all as a inatter of course. 


| 





cost, nother, would inake us comfortable | 


And the mother only sighed 


and eaid, ‘We mustn't be envious,iny dear;’ | 


but I felt the tears dropping on ine as she 
worked.,"’ 

Blanche by this time began to feel very 
uncomfortable, and to reproach herself 
for never having thought of any of these 
things before; and when she heard about 


| the sick girl there seemed to come a great 


lump in her throat, but she oouldn’t speak 
or stir, she was so anxious to bear the rert 
of the conversation. 

“From the dresser's I went to a very 
beautiful shop in the West End,” the doll 
went on, “and 1 was greatly adinsired; but 
I wasn't very happy there either. 


| because 
| Morning.” 


| to the poor things again,’’ she added earnest- 


“Indeed, how can any one be happy when | 


the pegple round you are in trouble? [I 
never think of other people,” 
flected.] The young lady who had charge 
of me in the shop was very miserable. 


Blanche re- | 


“I heard her tell another young lady that | 
her mother was very ill, dying perhaps,and | 


she couldn't get away even for one day to | : d 
after all, is the cheapest diet one can live 


see her, they were so busy; and then she 
ericd a little, and a tall gentleman spoke 
crossly to her, which nade her cry more; 
imagine | was glad to pe pur- 
chased and get away, and be safely settled 
at last in a happy home, where there's no 
trouble.” 

“My dear Miss Dolly, there's no such 
thing as happiness in tuis world,” a little 
wicker carriage oreaked froin a corner. 
“I've been here now for .wo whole years, 
and carried all your predecessors about, but 
my mistress is often so unkind and impa- 
tient that I feelas if anywhere would be 
better than this pretty nursery, even back 
again with the poor gypsies who made ime.” 

“Especiaily when Miss Blanche is in a 
temper,'’ groaned a piebald rocking-horse. 
“She pulled off one of my ears the other 
day.”’ 

RA nd looked at the state we're in!"’ cried 


| several darmmaged dolls froin diilerent oor- 


“But I never thouziut .of the Arcade as) 


home; I knew we were only there to be 
mold. 
May I ask, Miss Vase, where you were 
before Fr tw the bazur?"’ 
“Oh! I 


"sald the vase. “I wus 


| 


J 


ners of the room. . 

“It's too distressing. One day we're all 
bundled 
dressed out in our best frocks, and then, 
when our every~lay things can't be found 
she scolds nurse, and cries ever s8o.”’ 


| When he gets “down to mush,” figuratively 
) and literally speaking. I 


| there was no cable in those days, he was 
| compelled to write to his Canadian friends 
| to know the reason of the delay. Mean- 


| sIXpense 


| pennyworth o 


) tances arrived about a month afterward, he | 


into a drawer, the next we're — 


) &thounttlo ex 


“She's so untidy!" exclaimed the work- | 


box. 

“Dear me!" the teapot said, “it's very 
smi; I thought we were all going to be so 
happy and comfortable. 

*I can hardly imagine our pretty little 
inistress being in a temmper.”’ 

‘That's because you don't know her as 
well as we do, madain,” said a Swiss so|- 


| were several good apple orchards near the 


dier, who was standing on the chimney- | 


on his gun. 


piece leaning —— ee. 
ry,she 


“Though I'in a stranger 


has never spoken one civil word to me since | 


I came, and yet I sunile at her every morn- 
ing." 


and | “And what about us?” asked a box of | 


paints. *‘Wecame here on ber 
and ineant to be » aimusin 

making pretty pictures and colored ma 
and bere we jie hard anddry, covered with 
dust. ‘ | 

“Never onoe have ae wane 2 noticed | 
since we caine. Ign't it shame , 

“Shameful! shameful!" the doll, the tea- 
pot, the shell box, andthe wicker carriage 
cried all together. 

“The fact is," said an elderly and very | 
much damaged doll, “our young mistress 
has so many pretty things that she does not 
know how to value them, and so many kind 
and loving friends to give ber presents, that 





“If she could change places with that 
sick little girl you told us about, Miss Bolly, 

x would be more gratefal to all her 
tienda, and more gentle and agreeable to 
us. 

“And if she once got into the habit of be- 
ing nice to us, she would be nice and amia- 
ble to everybody ; and then, whata happy 
nursery this would be !’’ said the teapot. 

“And what a happy child Miss Blanche 
herself would be!" added the old doll. 

“Hush! bere’s nurse!’ andin a moment 
there was complete silence, and Blanche 


| ordinary 





litted up her head and looked round. 


The fire was still | lazing away cheer- | 
fully; the dolls, and tsa things, and all the | 
| look 


| had not a wrinkle, and was ev 


other presents were lying on the table with- 
out a si,n of Life. 

Everythin 
nurse left the room 
Then Blanche was cross, fretful, and dis- 
contented ; now her eyes were very wide 


was not the least bit angrv. 

“Not asleep yet, Miss Blanche?” nurse 
said rather crossly. 

“No, nurse; but I shall 
now,” she replied. 
up for a moment, just to say good-night to | 
my dolls and that poor lonely foreign | 

} 


{ 
| 
open, and her faee quite serious, but she | 


be very soon 


soldier ?"’ 

And suiting the gction to the word, 
Blanche was now seen trotting round the | 
room in her night-dress, aw | the dolls, | 
and smiling and nodding at all her play- | 
things. . 

‘They were solonely, nursie, I thought | 
I’d just comfort them a little bit; now 
they're in a good temper and quite happy,se 
1 can go off to sleep.” 

“Why ovuldn't you go before, dearie?’’ 
nurse asked. 

“They were talking about me, nurse, and 
I felt so frightened,’’ Blanche whispered ; 
“but I’ll never be unkind to the poor things 
again.’ And even as she spoke Bianche's 
eves closed, and she was soon soundly 
asleep. 

“T suppose she was dreaming,’’ nurse | 
said as she pull away the toys into the 
drawers, , 

“She’s an affectionate little thing after all 
or she wouldn't get out of bed to nake it up 
with her dollies. I never saw her dosucha | 
thing before.’’ - 

“Well, Blanche,’’ her papa asked next 
morning, “how do you like your presents 
this year ?”’ 

Rvor so much papa; they are the very 
nicest presents any one could have. And 
such lots of them!" was the cheerful reply; 
‘and they’re all as happy as possible, just 
laughed at them and said good 


“And she told her papa and mamma how 
she had heard them talking the night be- 
fore, and repeated as well as she could re- 
member what they said. 


“T don’t mean ever to be cross or unkind 


ly, ‘since it makes thein so unhappy.” 

“I'm glad to hear that, Blanche,’ her 
papa said, stroking her hair. “If my littie 
girl always tries to study others and make 
— happy,She’ll never fail to be happy her 
sell.” 





— — ñ — — 
How CHEAPLY ONE CAN LivE.—Bread, 


on, and also the best. Astory is told 
that shows just how cheap a man can live, 


Colonel Fitzgibbon 
Was tnany yoars azo, coloniu agent at Lon- 
don for the Canadian Government, and was 
wholly dependent upon remittances from 
Canada tor his support. On one occasion 
these remittances fuiled to arrive, and as 


while he had just one sovereign to live 
upon. He found that nae could live upon 
r day, or about 1214 cents of our 
tnoney—four pennyworths of bread, one 
milk, and one pennyworth 
of sugar. He made pudding of some ofthe | 
bread and sugar, which served for break- 
fast, dinner and supper, the milk being re- 
served for the last neat. When his remit- 


had tive shillings remaining of his soveri 
and he liked his trugal diet a> well thut ‘he 
kept ttup for two years, possibly longer. 
Twelve cents a day is certainly a small 
. nd for food; but'a man in 
Minnesota, about three yearg ago, worried 
through a whole year on ten dollars. He 
lived on “Johnny cake.” There was lately 
a theological student in Ohio college who 
Sustained by grace,rice and corn bread. lived 
thirteen weeks on seven dollars; but ‘thero 


co! lege and the farmers kept no dogs. 


— — — 


irritation 
THE fact that the letter e@ taini * from the re aX ly brin a 
sive material, which was sont to tle C viet } eran fe FO are ting 1 


| Secretary at Dublin Castle, bore the arms of 


was just the same as when | 
half-an-hour before. 


“And please may I get 





Trinity College, and was nailed withi 
| few yards of t, has led w the caren al 
the jodide of nitrogen was obtained by a 
student from the college la bratory. 


fection of the Ti will fin 
* equally — in afford relief 
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strange 
a tallish wan, in a soariet tarban—only 
like the usual solid turban, it was woun 
serpent wise about 
filaine-colored shirt; a 


FL 
Z 

8 
ise 


F 


shoe of the Easterns 
Across his shoulders he carried « 
bamboo pole between five and six feet 
at either end of which hung two 
ooarse woven eloth, colored a leas vivid feast 
oolor. — * 
As be came upto us we gawhe had 


i 


black hair, twisted up like a woman 
secured at the left aitie y+ — ver 
coinb whose vack waa in strange 
terns and shaped like a curve in a 3 
body. 

In his ears were del earrm 
rings set with stnall 22 
white stones in flower-like his 


forehead was the red mark wf oe beens 
across the bridge of the nose, betw : 
eyes, there was a black and scarlet line 
drawn that looked likea fine silk riband, 
and a similar riband ran trom the outer er. 
ner of each eye to the temple. 

His face gave you the im of his 
bovtng been alive since the Flood ; hia eyes 

asif they could not shut; yet he 
7 
young. , 

His hands were beautifully shaped, 
delicate nails; his feet were trong en 
shapely too. 

My friend said, ‘“This man will show yop 
some fun for a few cv ved 

So he was had up«n to the verandah, and 
the play begun. He opened bis bags, sat 
down and proceeded w unpack. 

The b gs contained each a large wicker 
rather bamboo, lath basket, odinaed 
bundles of many colored cloth, 

The latter contained a tin box full of live 
and lively scorpions; seme necklaces of 
strange grey and red stone; pieces of wood 
supp to be cures for som 
ronnd black substances like small shin 
buttons—these are snake stones, and.if 
on a cobra bite are supposed to cure The 
buskets contained also a large cobra apieos, 
He took out the two cobrasand laid them on 
the stone floor of the verandah. 

{[ am not quite sure if he showed us two 
or one at first, for be has been here many 
Lites slice, 

Atany rate he took a cobra out, let it 
squirin abouton the floor; then he uced 
‘rom his bag a weird pipe, made of a 
and shaped something like a pipe. 

The lower part, below the, belly,is pierced 
with holes on which the fingers play. With 


this pipe he n the most goblin rant that 
ever was h ; the cobra w 
about, and gradually raised itself op! 


coils,swelled out its hood,and slowly waved 
its awful head to and fro in front of the 
music, asif it saw the music. ‘ 

. Suddenly the music made a wild, } 

yell and “was not ;’’ the cobra’s head 
down and his hook shrunk into noth 

The demon snake-muan then remar 
pointing to a big boy,a servant of my friewd, 
“I will bring a cobra out of that boy 
cap."’ The boy had on a close-fitting, 
pie cap, his head was shaved, and rest 
of his clothing consisted of a shirt. 

The mat. then took his pipe and began 
walk round the boy; then on a sudden the 
air was rent bya melody such as night 
soothe the condemned; it whirled 
the boy like a visible thing, but the boy 
stood firin. 

Suddenly, again the music stopped, and 
the man began to take off his drapery. He 
appeared for a moment au_ naturel, 
there wasn’t the ghost of asnake about ihm. 


| He shoo out his loin-cloth round him, and 


began again his dance and his soul-killing 
pipe. 

Not once from first to last did he approach 
his buskets or the cobra which lay sleeping 
in the sun. 

He came up to where I sat, and took 8 
sinall paint-rag of mine ; he put it on the 
boy’s head, and then shook it out, and gave 
it back tome. (J told you the boy's cap 
titted tight to his head, and his head wes 
shaved.) On went the whirl and yell, and, 
as before, stopped suddenly with a sh 7: 
He stepped up to the boy,and with his nak 
hand plucked ea + Nea ?—a 
cobra, which he flung straight at me. 

The brute — ae on the shoulder, one 
went shuddering down tmy leg, where I 
subsided on the ground, hissing heavily. 
sat still and laughed. 

He laid the new cobra by the old one 
both in the basket, opened up all bis 
and baskets and things—there were two & 
bras now, &nd no more. 

Then he took my puaint-rag. laid it 8 
against a illarot the — and 
through the saine masic. 

When the music was exhausted, he = 
ed to the rag, and placked on_ a third 
which also g me in friendly — 
There were three now, we saw them : 
but iny friend said, “This won't do; 
fill the place with snakes.” 


— 


Way Rew Any Risk WITH yocR 
cold hoarseness, or indeed any Pul 
or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy 
thorough, and so easily obtained a8 i 
Jayne’s Expectorant cin be had? 


D. 
have contracted a severe Cuvld, mre ie 
Lungs 
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Consumption, by 


Expectorant; and af 
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phlegm, 
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Humor is the harmony of the heart. 

The pilgrim is base who speaks Ul of his 
nal. 

To lather an ass’ head is only @ waste of 


e0a?p. 


ape cool and you command every- 


te two principal things are wisdom and 
health. 

Be wise; soar not too high to fall, but stoop 
to rise. 


There is nothing on ‘earth divine besides 


bumanity. 


The reproaches of enemies should quicken 


us todaty. 


Adversity borrows the sharpest sting from 
impatience, 

Those are the most honorable who are the 
moet aseful. 

The journey of high honor lies not in 
smooth wars. 

Search others for their virtues, and thyself 
for thy vices. 

One ungrateful man does an injury ‘to all 
who are wretched. 

The fullest and best ears of corn hang 
lowest towards the ground. 

The less a man knows or thinks about his 
virtuce the more we like him. 


Provision is the foundation of hospitality, 
and thrift the fuel of magnificence. 

There is nothing so clear-sighted and sen- 
sible as a nobie mind in a low estate. 

It is no vanity for a man to pride himself 
on what be has honestly got and prudently uses; 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares. . 

No man ever offended his own con- 
science, but Grst or last it was revenged upon him for 
it. 

Men, like books, at the beginning and 
end have biank leaves—infancy and gray-baired old 
age. 

Method is like packing things in a box; a 
good packer will get in half as much again as a poor 
ene, 

Hope is the only good which is common 
to all men; those who have nothing more possess hope 
etl. 

Breaking through the chills of ceremony 
and ecifishness, and thawing every heart into «a 
flow, 

Men who seldom mix with their fel- 
low creatares are almost always sure to be one- 
sided, 

Ideas generate ideas, like a potato, which, 
- into pleces, reproduces itself in a multiplied 
orm. 

Help somebody worse off than yourself, 
and you will And that you are better off than you 
fancied. 

Evil thoughts intrude in an * unemployed 
mind as naturally as worms are generated in a stag- 
Rant pool. 

Whatever people may think of you, do 
that which you believe te be right. Be alike indiffer- 
ent to censure or praise. 

All flattery is dangerous. So people al- 
ways think if it is addressed to others, but never when 
addressed to themselves. 

Read not to contradict or confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider. 

Everything may be mimicked by hypo- 
erisy but humility and and love united. The more 
rare the more radiant when they meet. 

The surest sign of age is loneliness. 
While a man finds company in himself and his pur- 
i he cannot grow old whatever his years may 

So live that when old age has crept upon 
you, yeu will have something more than years to 
o@er in evidence of the long road you have passed 
over, 

Manliness is profitable. There is no man- 
linese without truth, @delity, integrity aed purity. 
These are real, and he that disbelieves them does so 
at his peril. 

Whatever you do, do it well. A job slight- 
ed, because it is apparently unimportant, léads toha- 
bitual neglect, so that men degenerate mse ae into 
poor workmen. ¢ 

Never be afraid to own the truth, let the 
consequences be what they may. Ever keep truth for 
your motto and guide, and you will surely be the 
gainer tn the end. 

Many persons who rake through another’s 
character with a fine-tooth comb to discover a fault, 
could Gnd one with far less trouble by going over 
their own with a rake. 

There are three things in the world that 
Know no kind of restraint, and are governed by no 
laws, but merely by passion and brutality—civil wars, 
family quarrels, and d religious disputes. 

‘Doing Wonders rs for Me.” 
vyalton, Vt., says, after using Compound 





refreshed. " Have been gaining in strength; can now 
walk about some, and sit up nearly baif the time. I 
rode two miles on Saturday, and was 
eupected tob.. My friends think it 
ders for me.** Quer Treatise on 
Bey 
vent free. 
wreet, 





False teeth with old gold 

R gold clasps will be 
Next to an affectionate man there is noth- 
img 60 Gisagreeabie as a mannish woman. 


Do not speak of great virtues in another | 


nea's wife to remind your own of a fault. 
Absence in love is like water upon fire ; 
a itttle quickens, but mech extinguishes it. 
While stingy husbands are not popalar, 
every maiden tikes to have her beau very close. 


A good wife is to a man wisdom, strength 
—B—— is confusion, weakuess aad 


A belle, g to be severe on a rival, 
said the only that wasn't false about her was 
the hole in her stocking. 


The world is a book of women. Whatever 
knowledge they may possess is more commeoniy ac- 
quired by observation than reading. 

The ex-Queen of Spain buys a ticket in 
every lottery of which she heara, the pro- 
verb. ‘**Never shut the door against fortane.** 

“If I thought! was going to become 
gray, I know I should die '' exclaimed Miss Springie. 
When she turned gray she did dye, sare enough. 

Would you call a wife with a temper a 
cross stick? Upon second thought perhaps you had 
better not doso, It might develup a brvom-stick, you 
bec. 

A Vermont couple have married after a 
courtship of twelve years, during which the bride's 
father has put s®ven seis.of hinges on the fron. 
gate. 

Do not jest with yuur wife upon a sub- 
ject in which there is danger of wounding her feel- 
ings. Bemember that she treasures every word you 
utter. 

There wasa desire on the part of the tea. 
cher to make a scholar understand what conscieuce 
is. Shesaid: ‘*What makes you feel bad when you 
have doue wrong?’* ‘My pa,‘* answered the youth, 
feclingly. 

Said Edith to her doll: ‘‘There, don’t an- 
ewer me back, You mustn't be saucy, no matter huw 
hatefullam. You must remember Iam your mo- 
ther i** We know several howes where ‘Edith might 
bave imbibed that principic. 

A singular case of contagious vaccina- 
tion has been reported tothe Baltimore health officer, 








a young lady Ainding herself vaccinated in the ears | 


after borrowing earrings from a companion who suff- 
ering from the fever attending vaccination. 


If tablecloths, napkins, and handker- 
chiefs are folded an inch or two beyoad the middie 
they wilt last much ‘onger : 
where they first wear. and foiding them not on a mid- 
die line, each ironing they get a pew crease. 

Mrs. Annie Duren has been appointed 
matron of the New York police department. Her 
business will be to care for femaie prisoners who may 
be taken M. and to effect the search of female pris- | 
oners, and ber bendquarters wiil be at the Tombs. 


Some time ago the compilation of a wo. | 


man’s hymn book- a book of the hymns composed by 
women—was suggested in The Woman's Journal, It 
is now announced in that journal that Mrs. Geo. 


Clinton Smith, of Springfield, Lu., has consented to | Freshman in Mavard Coliege, §20,000 for his year's 
| Co ae 


undertake the work. 


The fashionable ladies of England are 
indulging im rivairy to obtain moteskin costs. 
Catchers are now regularly employed on the large es- 
tates, Lady Brasscy has a garment composed of one 
thousand skins, for which twelve hundred dol- | 
lars have been offered, 


A Rome, Ga. man is preparing a directory 
which will contain the name, style, whether brunette 
or blonde, address, and approximating age of every 
young lady in Georgia who has of ber own, or as 
heiress expectant, property to the amount of five 
thousand dollars or upward. 


Charles Sumner thought nothing pro- | 
moted a woman's youthfuiness of appearance 80 | 4.05 relieved from 
much as, after suitable study of the subject, adner- | Caine: they number 14,000. The Ruman Catholics se- 


‘Imagine,*’ | cured such exemption many years ago. 
sald he, ‘‘a Greek goddess changing the arrangement | 3 — ——— 


ing to one style of arranging the bair. 


of her hair every few months. 


A New Haven druggist gave an unknown 
woman by mistake a poisonous compound in putting 


up & prescription. Discovering the biunderafter the | 


customer had ieft the store, and failing to catch her, 
he advertised the danger ina iocai paper. Fortunate- 
ly, the woman saw the advertisement before she had 
used the prescription . 

One of the first things a farmer's wife 
should learn, if she has not already learned it, as 8 
farmer's daughter, isto drive and harness a horse. 
Under such circumstances she could save a great 
many hours of labor un the farm by Griving at ws er- 
rands to the village, and could enjoy frequent rides 
for her health when it would be incunvenient for ber 
husbaad to accompany her. 

One of the wealthy women of Zanesville, 

astonished a large company of keno gamblers 


Ohio, 
by walking coolly inta.the room wherethey were at | 


play, accompanied by a policeman. She was in quest 
of a young brother, who had become possessed of an 
uncontrollabie mania for gambling, and she not ony 
took him away, bat secured enough evidence to con- 
vict the proprictors of the place, which was ciceed. 


“What's wrong between you and Jones, 


that you don’t speak !’' ‘“‘Hawi Fact is, we were 


both wivals for the band of the same young tady—a 


“~My dear fellow,s thousand congratulations |** 
*Thanksawfiy! We both —— last week, you 
know, and she 


Young ladies may be — to know 
jast what is regarded by a learned editor of Washing- 
ton as the very best style for a letter of acceptance. A 
reward was o@ered for the best written ietter accept- 


your loving missive. 
of my heart Guring the day. and on each 
the same written—namely. gratitade for 
noble man, humility in Gnding myself 
and ambition to render mysel! worthy of 
you offer. Lwilitry. Yours benceforth.*’ 


| sengers. 

| A deed lately recorded in Pittsfield, Mass., 

specified that J. R. conveyed to Mary L. R. certsin 
property in consideration of §1 and Mary's love and 

tt is on the edges of folds | 


| A man in Lincoln county, Ky., has just 


| of guns.** 
| The cry seems to be changing to ‘The 
| Chinese must come.’* Itis said that 0,000 of the 


| ing law, and repealed it. 


New note paper has figures of insects and 
reptiles. 

A falee charge of stealing 95 cents drove 
an lillovts girl iasase. 


A New England manufacturer has 80,000 
ea0w -shovels on hand. 

A young American im a fortnight cleffed 
$00, 000f. a. Monte Cario. 

During the last year 278 cases of suicide 
oceurred ia the Prussian army. 

Detroit hasa House of Correction which 
last year paid a progt of 924, 000. 

Colorado expects large excursion parties 
from the East during the spring months, 


There are no less than ten railroads char- 
tered to cross the line between this cauntry and Mex- 
ico. 


Foreign visitors will hereafter not have 
ready access to the royal dock yards and torpedo sta- 
tions of Englaod. 

The lowa State Register has a $10,000 
libel sutt on hand becaase it called steady-gotng Mr. 
Piatto ‘*masher.'’ 

Many Scotch and German families are 
moving to Montana aad Misevurt is sending hun- 
dreds of people there. 

{n consequence of a suicide occurring in 
a church in Lincolnshire, Engiand, a solemn purifica- 

There is said to be a farm in Worcester- 
shire, England, which stands in twelve parishes and 
pays afy rates. 

Eleven English clergymen recently ex- 
hibited their pets at a dog show, and many clergymen 
were am ng the spectators. 

Your real artistic London maidens have 
abandoned shoes altogether. and adopted the Greek 
eandal, which gives the foot ali the room it wants. 

Utica, N. Y., clrims to have the smallest 
death rase of any chy of 2,000 inhabitants and over 
inthe United States—only 11,66 per thousand last 
year. 

Grapes are sent from the Crimea to Bt. 
Petersburg packed in sealed pots with kiln-dried 
grains betwen the bunches, snd they keep through 
the year. 

Japan has but one railroad, and that is 
onty twenty-two miles iong. The trains rum once a 
day each way, and carry in all about two hundred pas- 


affection. 


been Gned $43 for beating his wife, and one cent for 
driving his mother-in-law out of bis house * ‘by force 


Celestials will be landed in San Francisco during the 
next six months. 

According to Edward Everitt Hale, a rich 
| fond, and foolish old man, gave his grandson, a 


Wisconsin has repented of her anti-hang- 
This is not encouraging 
| for other States to try the experiment of abolishing 
, capital punishment. 

A colored boy of Tallahassee cut off the 
fingersof a playfeliow. When he was asked about it, 
he said that he could not tella lie, and that be had 
done it with his little hatehbet. 

Madras has a breakwater built by British 
engineers at a cost of §3, 000,000; but they pegiected to 
band the great blocks properly, and the frst storm 
| knocked the whole thing to finders. 


The Protestant Christian Chinamen have 
ation for religious festivals in 





The Duke of Edinburgh is imposing the 
music of an operetta and has it nearly completed. 
The scene is said to be laid in a Russian village, and 
the plot was suggested by the Duchess. 
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RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


THE CHEAPEST ANU BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


QNE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
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or discon fort is ex 


or Ta *5* a wile t Influenza, Liph 
Ae Seas ed Mone Hutows 
iver, x ri 


id or with Croup, Quin ever 
Ague, or with Neuraigia, Headache, ree Uetorens, 
T rache, Nervousness, —r 
or with mbago, Pain in the Back oo Rheumatism, 
or with Cholera 2* — at 
or with lds or 55 X Frost 


Bites, or — Cram 
cation of HADWAY" Ss RE 
you of the worst of these —⸗ ina 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperti- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Nataral in 
Their Operations. 


A VERERAESS Sieve avn nee 


RD a RELIE the appit- 
—* 








Perfectly —— * A with sweet 
ula p Beng 
eRADWAT': {LM for the eure of alt disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidn 
vous cation, Thy ‘Headache, Constipath —3 
Ind — 22 ever, inflam- 
matiun of the Ho les, and A rangements of 


the internal V lecere. Warranted rfeet 
pA, Purely vegetable, containing no yA. w 
erals or deleterious drugs. 
Ba Obwerve the g 222 symptome resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: ¢ Jonoupence, t8 In- 


ward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in the cad, Acta 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnest or Weight in the Stomach, Soe 
tations, Baking or — the Heart, ng 
or Sufforatl ‘neations when in ⸗ jying Bh ag ome 
mness of Vision, bets or Webs before ht, 
peer and Dull P: ik in the Head, bebcieeer 4 of 
ration, Yellowness of the Skin and E 4, onthe tn 
Bide, Chest, a: — and Sudden Flu 
urning in the FI 


few doses of RADW AY'S PIL —* will free the 
we . of all the above-named disorde 


Price, 25 Cents Per — 
We 





Peoria, Ill., were found to consist entirely of things 


audacious thieves proposed to ship it to a market. 

Dr. Dunlop, of London, must be simply 
| @ monster in temperance folks’ eyes. In the course 
| of recent medical inqairy he asserted that beer was 
an absolutely essential a Yanct toa pauper’s dict. 


Frank Hilmer, of Prague, Bohemia, the 
originator of the ‘‘potka’’ gance, bas just died, aged 
79 years. The ‘‘Esmereida'’ was the name of his first 
polka, which has been danced to for the last 40 years. 


A Toronto man was arrested for whip- 
ping his grown-up daughter. His plea was that, 
' being a pious man, he desired the girl to kerp Lent, 
' and only struck her adozen times with a cave for 
panishment, 

The other day a party of seven under 

at Kebie College, Oxford, waiked into the 
room of one of the most inoffensive of their feilow- 
students and cropped his hair, soas to give him the 
—— ⸗ 

— — — — — — 

What it Did for an Old Lady. 
CosHocrTon STaTion, N.Y., Dec. M 1878. 
@uwTs.—A namber of people had been using your 
Bitters here, and with marked effect. Im une case, & 
lady of over seventy years had been sick for years, 
and for the past ten years had not been able to be 
around half the time. About six months ago she got 
‘g0 feeble she was heipless. Her old remedies or phys- 
icians being of no avail I sent to Deposit forty-five 
miles, and got a bottle of Hop Bitters. It improved 
ber so she was able to dress herscif and walk about 
| the house. When she had taken the second bottle she 
was abie to take care of her own room and walk oat 
to her neighbor's, and has improved all the time 
since. My wife and children also bave derived great 
benefit frum their use, w.B. dies. 








Two car loads of scrap iron loaded at | 


stolen from the ralfiroad company over whose line the | 


that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject Ye diseases and thelr cure, 
among which may be p 

“False and True,” 

“Radway oa Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway om Gerof ulin,” 


| and others relating to different classes of Diseaees. 


BOLD BY DRUUGISTS, 
BEAD “FALSE AKD TRUE.” 


fend a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York, 
A loformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 
‘ 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


can be no better rantee of the value of 
Dr. KRADWAY'S old estabt hed ik. K. h. Remepixze 
than the base worthless imitations of them, as 
these are False Kesolvents, Reliefs and Pilis. Be 
reand ask for Spices 'G ane ese int tis seme 
“‘itadway"* is onwhat you bey. 
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Humorous. 


~ It is to be supposed a soldier will be raw | 


eA! be ls ex posed to Gre. 


One person may dye a coat, or a mous. | 


tache, but Mt always takes two to dislogue 

‘Julius seize her '"' exclaimed Sambo, as 
he saw Julius reaching for another chicken. 

The slang expression ‘‘iaffy'’ was proba. 
bly ecined from the word epitaph, which generally 
@upreeses the sa:ne firms. 

George Washington never told a lie; but 
M must be remembered that be entered politics when 
the country was very new 

The pensive mule is not usually regarded 
86 Susceptibic te patiietic emotions, Aud yet he oc- 
eastonally drops a male-teer. 

Soft words are said to cost nothing, but 


the ofd fellow who has just paid $5, 0 to settle abreach | 


of promise care thinks differently. 


It was remarked of a member of Congress 
that he was always very sif-contained, yet never 
contained anything of mach cons quence. 

— oe. — 
Complicated Diseases. 


A prominent gentieman in Cerro Gordo county, ta., 
writes us that he fds Kidney-Wort to be the best 
remedy he ever knew fora complication of diseases, 
It is the specific action which it has on the liver, kid- 
neys and bowels, which gives It such curative power; 
and it is the thousands of cures which It ts perform- 
ing which gives tits great celebrity, Liquid (very 
coucentrated) of dry; both act efficiently.—N. H. 
Jonrnal and Courier, 

- — —— — 
Beatty Investigated. 
A Tair To Wasutnoton, New Jenery. 

A representative of an Advertising Agency send- 
ing business to this paper, visited the new mammoth 
Piano and Organ factory of Daniel F. Beatty, ag 
Washington, New Jersey, a few days since and thus 
speaks of the gigantic enterprinvc: ‘‘Leaving New 
York, foot of Barclay Street, a ronof two hours 
brought us to the city made famous by ite present 
Mayor, Mon. Daniel F. Beatty, who owns and con- 
trols one of the most extensive and well organized 
factories on this hemisphere, where ts manufactured 
his well-known and highly prized pianos and organs. 

*‘Our party was met bythis private coach, (run to 
all the principal trains for the sole accom modatiowof 
his visitors) and driven direct to the factory where 
we, ina hurried manner, took a run through the 
acres of Gvor in the new factory devoted to the manu- 
facture of his celebrated instruments. We could hardly 
realize that this indomitable man had within five 
months been burned out entire, and these immense 
structures had been erected aud put in operation since 
and now turning out ® musical inetrnments a day, 
which we were assured would be doubled in ® days, 
and trebled in 9, for It must be remenu ered that the 
final Gnish on instruments in this) new factory had 
but Just began. If those whe have spoken disparag- 
ingly of Mr. Beatty could take a look at these enorm- 
ous works, as we did, common justice would demand 














retractions for all they ever sald. 


**The treatment received from the proprietor and | 
the facilitiesggiven to look thoroughly tate. bis bus! 
ness showed an entire confidence in himeelf, his eve. | 


tem and his instruments. At the well-known Beatty 
Rallding, in the beart of the city, he has the most 
magnificent and well arranged suite of oMece ronmeaon 
the continent, and busy, intelligent and polite mana- 
gers, correspondents and clerks, attest to the portect 
system necessary te the transaction of such) a mam- 
moth establishment, We letened to the music of the 


Beethoven Organ, now being so well advertiveod, for 
nearly an hour. The tnetruments were tiken at ran- 
dom from the lot, and we never hear bitter, sweeter 


toned reed organs thaneach proved te ty, and it ts 
yet a compiecte wonder to us how such a magnificent 
instrument, in appearance, In tone and in variety, can 
be made for anything like the money he asks for it, 
We can ore bow upon sucha scale, eciling direct to 
the customer aud having perfect or,anization Mr. 
Beatty can out-do all competitors, but that they 
ghould be out-done tothe extent thev are, ls vet a 
mystery, Success to Mayor Beatty and his efforts ac- 
complished in >ringing these Instruments within the | 
reach of ali.’’ 
— — 2 — 

@ld Gold Beaght.—siiver aud Platinum of all 
Kinds, Fall value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
Oner of all Residues containing gold or silver, m3 
Filbert &., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 
prees. Mention Tux Post, 

— — — 

2a When our readers anawer any Adver- 
Geement fhand tn these columne they will 
eonfer a fnvor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Evening 
Pest. 

















Hostetter's Stomach Bitters is the great household 









KIQNEY WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


y thousands and tens of thousands all 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
discovered for all 
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ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 
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Blow it and handto a friend,end he can't 

— —— of fun in it eeful for with 

oreecar, omnibus, 

| e@petage, call 44 aA e —? wight cailhelp from a 
distance.in fleldor workehop. I +smei|.and can be inthe 

ya or hung on the watch-chain. Sells wherever shown. 
ute wanted, Price by mall, Sets. .2 for Bete. ; 1 doz. 75cts. 

A D. Posten & Cv. + Mire. 79 Milk Bt. Boson, 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Isa Posjtive Cure 


these Painful Com ate and W caknesscs 
ety ty FR 
18 will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcers 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent | 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted tothe =| 
Change of Life. | 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 


——— — — THE BIGGEST THING OUT "izstrete¢ Boe = RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., H.¥. 


for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. (new) E NASON & CO.) Namause owY ork ' 


sa Hi oan mae | ae Tmportant to Buyers of Cod Liver Oil 


General Debility, Bleeplessness, Depression and lndi- 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

Circulars and special prices of decided advantage 

mailed to any address on request—mentioning this 


and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
aper. 
J.C. BAKER & CO., 


It will at all times and under al) circumstances ect in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

815 FILBERT ST., Philadelphia, 
CH Special attention to orders by mail. 


For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ComM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Averue, 
Lynn, Mase. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $6. Bent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 

JON C. BAKER 4 CO., Philadelphia, offer the purest and safest €C. L. Of) in the world, 
and having a high reputation to maintain, are annoyed at learning of large quantities of very interior Cod 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Paper. Liver Oil being sold as BAM ER’S. To protect ourselves «5 well a5 customers, we suggest that they 
No famity should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S apply direct te us, or take only in buying the ef] put up in our bottles, and bearing our epertal 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilicumnen label. 
and terpidity of the liver, 2% cents per 3 











serene 
H. HOOVER, Phila, Pa, | xysmtner ns aoe ee 





















receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all lettersofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 





aa Seld by all Draggints. Six Bottles Baber" » Pure Cod Liver Oil, per express, on a receipt of . - 04.00 
a © * Emulsion, (with Lime and Soda). ** ” — rel - : - 49 
L. Oil, with Malt ry oe te 24 24 8 eo 4.58 . 


” S » @& 
OPIUM HA BIT BARLET T'S Soren neti inrstclane aed 


Merphine Habit cured in 10 to 20 daya. The only known grateful thousands who have been cured. Pam let enti 
and sure Remedy Thousands of — eum’ gaeeens cf THe OLD Doc- PIL 2) TOR'S LEGACY, escnibing 


oured. Be Uli Cered. Dr. J. Btephena, Ledanen, Obic. disease, treatment “Zand result sent to any address on © 
* bee conn —— — receipt ofstamp. Box containing 14 ———— mailed on re- 


celpt of $1.00, if not kept by nearest druggi 
SUPPOSITORIES. 

AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES, 

JOHN C. BAKER &€ CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. ’ 










AUTOMATIO FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED, NOVELTIES 
_Philadelphis Novelty Mig. Co., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


5O Bern Ge nuine Chromo ¢ ards, no two alike, 
With name lu, SNOW &€ OO feriden, Conn. 


BEATTYS BEETHOVEN ORGAN | 


Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as desired. 5& Octaves, 10 Sets R 
PRICE, delivered on board cars 0.00 














here, with Stool, Book and Music(a 
complete musical outfit) for *— 


The Beethov i 
day, demand inorvasi ~ 7g Working wy A See en Priya epted: — 
ye le promptly. Remittances may be made 4 - — gone Gihes Mone} Order, 


Letter, or by Express 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED oR MONEY REFUNDED 
if the Beethoven Organ, or one year’s use, does not etre ine” a huey 
return it at my expense and I will —— } any 
ayy ay —F - ool is —* on, "Oren bo 560 sales * 
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Heeds. 
It contains 6 Octaves, 10 fuil eets of GOLDEN TONGUR KEEDS, as fullows: (1) M 
8 feet tone; (8) Deiciana, § feet venes 
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elle, * feet tome; (5) French M ton # feet tone! 
oix ony 8 feet one al S 1 ——* 4 feck = et Viejas fect tomes 
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Me eta by all Drugs and De and restorative, 


medicine of the American people, and is taken every- 
where ac a safeguard against epidemics, and endem- 
fea, a6 2 remedy for dyspepsia, Diliousness, and irreg- 
ularitics of the bowels, as a cure for chills and fever 
end rheumatic aliments, as @ sedative in nervous 


eale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 
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Facetice. 


A wife for a seedsman—The nursery- 


maid. 
Detevan, Wis., Sept. 24, 1878. 
@uxts—I havetaken not quite one bottle of the 
Hop Bitters. 1 was a feeble old man of 78 when | got 
it. To-day I am as active and feel as well as I did at 
30, I see agreat many that need such a medicine. 
D. Borcs. 


An ill-tempered man may be compared to 
a well-baked pie—Crusty. 

Elixir Vite for Women.—Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., has 
made the discovery | Her Vegetable Compoand isa 
positive cure for female complaints. A line addressed 
to this lady will elicit all necessary information. 

Stands to reason—A debater who won't 
sit down. 

We kill our rulers when we remove from 
the human system whatever disorganises the nerves. 
Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills relieve from 
subjection to the power of headache, sleeplessness 
and dyspepsia. They contain no opium or hurtful 
drug. 

A fertile race—Beaver hats scudding be- 
fore a hurricane. 

Skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer"’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. M. 


A Vermont man was recently shot by a 
photographer. It believed the victim refused to look 
natural. 

“Buchupaiba.”’—Quick, compicte cure, all an- 
noying Kidney Diseases §1. at Druggists. 


There are some promising young men 
who are not sufficiently careful about keeping their 
word. 

“Roagh on Bats.”—Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks, 15 cts. 


Why is it bad for a boy to be givena 
‘man'sclothes? Recause in such a way he acquires 
loose habits. o 

Oo 
Guard Against Disease. 

If you find yourself getting bilious, head heavy, 
mouth foul, eyes yellow, Kidaeys disordered, symp- 
toms of piles tormenting vou, take at once a few 
doses of Kidney-Wort. It is Nature's great assistant. 
Use it as an advance guard; don't wait to get down 
sick. See — — 


Consamption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula ofa simple v ble remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and Lung Affect- 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Oomplaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torelieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mali by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper. W. A Noyes, 1449 Power's Block, Ro- 
cheater, N. Y. 

—————— ae —ñ— 
Worth Sending For. 


Dr. J. H. Schenck, of this city, has just published 








a book on ‘‘Diseases of the Lungs and How They 


(an be Cured,’ which he offers to send free, post- 
paid, toall applicants. It contains valuable informa- 
tion for all who suppose themselves afflicted with, or 
Mable to, amy disease of the throat or lungs. Address 
Dr. J. H. 8CHENCK & SON, 533 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mention this paper. 
_ OS — — 
Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage Expreseage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot, 40 
elegant rooms, fitted up atacost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $l and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure, | do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time, and then have them return — mean 
a radical cure. I have made the diseases o 


Fits, Epilepsy, or Falling —3 


a wee teng study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed, is no reason 
for not now receiving a cure, nd at once fora treat- 
hee and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give 
Express and Post Office. LA costs | yeu nothing for a 


—J "Ht ar hoor, 4 io Peart St., New York. 











GENTS WANTED.—A Rare ony te 
money rapidly, selling our new Book, 


New York by Sualight and bali 


a up the New York of to-day, with its pal- 
coon ts crowded thoroughfares, its rushing elevated 
its romance, * 2* 
crimes and terrible t jes, tte charities, 

phase of life in the great * 
mo calling Fen gh -_ for * 
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. now ready, and great 
@emand. Address " DOUGLAS BROS., 
& North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 
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DR. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md. 


We give above a correct likeness of this well-known 
and successful physician and surgeon, who has made 
a lite long study of Nervous Diseases and the Dis- 
eases of the Skin, and he now stands in the highest 
rank, as authority on these special and distressing 
diseases. In the course of his practice he reece 
what now are renowned in medical practice, viz: 
combination of Celery and Chamomile in the shape of 
Pills. They are used by the profession at large, and 
constantly recommended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. Itis the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure eure for 
the following special diseases, and are worthy of a 
trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared 
expressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sk epless- 
ness, dyspepsia and nervousness, and will cure any 
case. 

Sold by all druggists, Price, 0 cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltinfore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for 4 00, or six boxes for §2.58, to any address, 

CHAS. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton Street, New 
York —* sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's reme- 
dies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 





DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE; 


is Warranted to Cure 


: 2CZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
IMPLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, : 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 5 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, * 

a SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 

TENDER ITOHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
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INHAIR. 

Inventor of the celebrated ent a vas. 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 
TOUPEERS. 
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EIQHT BEAUTIFUL LARGE CHROMOS, ALL 
' DIFFERENT SUBJECTS! 

EIGHT BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, ALL DIFFERENT SUBJECTS !! 

SIX BEAUTIFUL COL’D JAPANESE TIDIES, DIFFERENT STYLES. 

81X SIDE SPLITTING CARDS, Entitied, “ TOMMY’S NIGHT OUT.” 


SIX SILVER STEEL TEASPOONS, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


— PANHION CHAT. 


— ⸗e 


— — modes may be divided | 


into two distinct classes ; modes which, 
no matier bow rich and handsome they imay 
be are, to a certain degree unitorim, that is, 
without any distinctive peculiarities ; while 
the others are decitediy elegant eoventric- 
thes. The first cfs is quite safe t copy, 
for though they do not exbibit any peoullar- 
ly brilliant effect, vet on the other hand 
their ineaness do not, and cannot) present 
an absurd or conspicuous appearance. 

It is only in the hands of the tasteful and 
elegant that eccentric Loiiettemare beautiful. 
A drewunaker who is really an artist, caro- 
fully considers the figure,style,coimplexion, 
eo. of cach lady. 
dreas modelled fur and which perfectly suits 


j 
; 
| 
j 


| 


The dresses, on artistic | 


tall elegant blondy, is oNen a dead failure | 


when made fora short sprightly brunette, 
though each has equal grace and beauty. A 
laty who is wot sure of her taste and cannot 
trust her artistic eve in draping a dress 
should carefully avold any peculiar toilette, 
unless she has a first-class dressinaker who 
decides that the mode will suit her. 

But there is no need obstinately to Insist 
on one particular, unsuitable style, for var- 
lety is the order of the day, and surely from 
this abundance something becoming may 
be found. 

The round skirt without train is much 
worn,and is found #0 comfortable that young 
ladies and young marriod ladies wear thein 
even at fashionable solroes, the skirts ‘are 
short enough to show the pretty satin shoes, 
and the. instop of the silk stockings, beautl- 
fully embroidered. This kind of dress ts 
al ways made in a very young, fresh, coquet- 
tish style. 

Of late contrasting colors have been much 
mixed, even when the effect is extremely 
peculiar,pink and eriimson have been worn, 
and the lasi winter novelty as to volors is 
the imixture of oriental blae and carou- 
bier. 

The manufacturers of woolen goods for 
spring wour have provided plenty of choice 
and at very low prices, for cotton and 
wool, cotton and silk so freely blended, pro- 
ducing pretty stuffs, but in no way durable 
onen. 

In the present day durability is not really 
emontial, forthe fashions change quickly, 
and dresses of necessity cannot be worn from 
one year to another; still, while they are in 
wear, they require to look well, which thoy 
will not do if the fabric is too common, 

Checks and stripes are both to be worn, 
but in woolen goods, tnostly checks. Over 
many of these sumlland broken checks a 
large line check in woven of most decided 
tone, an in the heather mixture tweeds, when 
a snowflake square appears each side differ- 
ent in color, red, green, blue, or yellow, 
Bright colors are woven on neutral tints. 
‘“Serpolette cloth’ bas this larger check iv 
tinsel is introduced Into woolen dress goods, 
into skirting», and even into cotton. 

Beye in plain colorings is being made up 
into inany pretty dresses; sois the Vicuna 
bege, to be distinguished by the hairs which 
appear on the surtace, 

Cashmere is appropriate for spring cos 
tames; it has a tine twill and a good deal of 
resiatance, andisto be had in fashionable 
reda and greens of plain coloring, as well as 
in nevtral tones,and it can be bought double 
width as well as single. 

“Prunelle” is a new stuff, like cashmere; 
“Praunelie foule’ being particularly soft, 
without the finish of cashmere. All the 
tribe of foule clotiisa are tt» be recomended, 


7 
tone, relieved by avery dark one, such as 
brown and pink. 

In other instances tiny blooms, as well as 
gon ventionallzed blossoms, just een guth- 
ered. Some of the newest of these sateens 
have priuted borderings for triinmings, and 
others have lace printed borders with plain 
grounds. 

The plain sateens are very beautiful in 
color, and zephyr cloths areto be worn 
plain, and in checks and stripes; in Paris in 
very large plaid ckecks. 

Satin Lumineux, which is printed on a 


loops on hook. 


| 
| 


| 
i 


White warp,and shot off in colors, threatens — 


© replace Satin de Lyon. Cheviot, an Eng- 
giish silk, quite of a novel appearance, and 
produced by four colored threads being 
twisted before weaving, is wortha thought, 
as something not belore seen. 


SaUinette isa new cotton fabric that can 


over hook, draw through the two remaining 
re Trobe? Havi loop on 
hook, put wool twice over hook, insert it in 
stitch, put wool over huok, draw through 
two, put wool over hook, draw through two, 
put wool over book, draw through two re- 
tnaining loo ; 

Make foandation chain of 80 stitches.—1Ist 
row. Turn 5 chain, miss 9,1 De into 10th 
chain from book, *7 chain, mias 4, 1 De into 
Sth chain, repeat from * to end of row,mak- 
ing 16 loops of 7 chain.—2nd row. Turn, 
*3 chairf, miss 3, 3 long stitehes into 4th 
chain, 3 chain, miss 3 chain, 1 De inw next 
De, repeat fromm * 14 times, 3 chain, iniss 3, 
2 long stitches into 4th chain.—3rd row. 
Turn *7 chain, miss 1 long stitch, 3 chain, | 
De, 3 chain, 1 long stitch, 1 De into 2nd long 


| stiteh, repeat from * 14 times, 3 chain, miss 


| chain, miss 3, 3 lon 


3, 1 treble into next De.—4th row. Turn,3 
chain, 1 long stiteh into treble at end of 3rd 
row, 3 chain, miss 3,1 De into next De *3 
stitches into 4th chain,3 


' chain, miss 3, 1 De into next De,repeat frotu 


scarcely be distinguished from foulard, awit | 


is “silky” even tothe touch. 
closely twilled surface, is not nearly so 
thick as the usual cotton satines, and is 


| brought out in most artistic colors and de- 





ground of each pattern. 
It comes with a cream ground strewn with 
Marshal Niel rose-buds or pale pink with 


either pink or yellow roses. To make up 
with these, olive-colored plain satinette will 
be used with the cream grounds, or deeper 
blue with pale blue, or they may have the 


This has a) ond long stitch, *7 chain, miss 9, 1 De into 


* to end of row.—5th row. Turn, 7 chain, 
miss 3 chain and 1 long stitch, 1 De into sec- 


znd long stiteb, repeat from * to end of row. 
—tth row. Same as2nd row.—7th row. 
Same as 3rd row.—8th row. Same as 4:h 


| a= 5 pe De: 
signa, with plain satinette to match the | row.—%th row same as Sth row ; and repeat 


these 4 rows consecutively uftil there are 
40 rows worked—4Ist row. 7 chain, iniss 3 
chain and 1 long stitch, 1 De into 2nd long 


| stitch, *5 chain, miss 9, 1 De ingo 2nd long 


deeper pink roses, or blue grounds with | Stitch, repeat from * to end of row. 


Now 
work one row all round this square of * 3 


| chain, miss 3, 1 long stiteh, 1 chain, miss 1, 


l long stitch. To enlarge at the corners, 
work into each corner stitch, | loug stiteh, 1 


| chain, one long stitch, | chaiii, 1 long stitch, 


same ground throughout. Dark brown,green, | 


wine-color, and purple are shown in the 
plain shades, and these are used as founda 


tions for inaterials with closely covered de- | 
| corners, 4 chain, * 1:niss 3 chain, 1 long stitch 


signs in which no particular color 18 vcon- 
spicuous, 

New soft-finished percales are shown in 
the stylish light porcelain blue and in dark 
navyblue with dots, stars, bars, and lines of 
white. These are used for shirting as well 
as for ladies’ dresses. Other percales, more 
especially intended for shirting, hawe white 


grounds with sinall stripes or figures in 


bright red, brown, blue, or black. 
Many costuinesare being made for the 


thetwo remaining loops on 


demi-saison of a very fine make of habit | 


cloth, called “Petit drap.“ It is sold in 


every color, and will probably have a popu- | 


larity with the public fancy. 

Nuns’ veiling, or toile religeuse, b uni- 
versally worn for evening dresses by young 
girls, and is brought out in a larger choice 
of color. It will be extensively adopted at 
confirmations, so will arunure, another soft 
woo! stuff. 

Silk and cotton combined have produced 
anew, cheap, most silky-looking fabric, 
easily mistaken for spun silk, and at half 
its price, made in sinall ckecks of blue and 
brown, red and white, and so on, 

French foulard silks show the dotted and 
figured designs described above for cotton 
gvods. These wiil be the fabric for useful 
and nice wear to take the place of the 
checked and striped suinmer silks that 
have been worn for many years; and which 
come this season in inch-wide stripes of 
checked faille alternating with a satin stripe 
of the sane width in contrasting colors. 
These are to make the entire costume, or 
else only the polka busque, with the pleated 
flounces of a lower skirt. 

Among new combinations of color is a 
dress showing olive with plum color and 
old gold, another’ is golden brown with 





myrtle green, athird isa deep green with 


drab, and a fourth revives the old and tav- 


| 
| 
{ 


They are to be had in some slight variation 


of-oolor fromm those of last year, but no de. 
cidedly new oolor has come out as yet. 

But guite the newest notion in spring 
woolen dresses, are the borderings. Cash- 
meres are sold with bands of the same 
worked in silk, in open English eimbroid- 
ery, which the French call “a jour,"’ have 
interwoven borderings of silk, which look 
like lace or embroidery along the sel vedge. 

Bome of the wool goods appear to be 
hand-embroidered, though the polka dota, 
moons, stars, blocks, and parallelograms 
strewn upon thein without stint are bro- 
eaded by machine, and the embroidery on 
the selvedges for trimming is all done by 
machinery. The figures are done on nuns’ 
veiling and in contrasting colors, such as 
red on blue, sky biue on dark blue, salmon 


blue, and white on white. 


The cotton dresses, especially the sateens, | jn preceding row. 
are so adinirable in design that they repre- | rows back wards and forwards. 


gent a succession of beautiful pictures, bor- 


rowed from Japan, from the Iauis XIV., 


XV.,and XVI. periods. As a rule, the | j,556 on hook. Long stitch : 
cover the ground ; but in one class | on 


the ground is of a decided oulur, suy pink, 
With large scattered bloows of the sume 





' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


orite contrast of garnet with pearl-grey. In 
the tirst of these, broad stripes of plum- 
colored satin brocaded with old gold are 


placed lengthwise in a skirt of plain plum- | 


colored satin that has clusters of pleats be- 
tween the brocade stripes, an excellent sug- 
gestion to those who wish to use” handsome 
brocades stylishly. . 

With this plum satin skirt is worn a panier 
polonaise of dark olive satin surah, trim- 
med with merely bosom drapery, collar, 
and cuffs of the brocade shown on the skirt. 
The next combination carries out Worth’'s 
favorite fancy of brown with green. 





Fireside Chat. 
CROCHET NECKERCHIEF. 


working with Shetland wool and two- 


| PRETTY combination is formed by 


fold ice silk, held together in the hand 
| and crocheted as one thread. Silk of bright 
| color suould be selected. Coral or rose pink 
| to work with white wool; scarlet or blue to 
| work with cream oolor wool; and gyld, 
| cream, or mauve to work with black wool. 


These directions are for a kerchief for the 


Double crochet: Having Ic on hook, 
insert it in stiteh, draw wool h, put 
wool over hook, and draw through two 

ving loop 

put over hook, insert it in 

stiteh, draw wool through, wool over 
draw two put wool . 


neck. Materials; 
In this pattern take ul! 
the stitches through two loops of the stitches 
Work the centre in 


two ounces Shetland | 


on bronze, white on bine, salinon on navy | —— a of two-told ice silk, | 


1 chain, | long stitch, fasten on thread, 

Each side should have 3lopen holes be- 
tween the groups of 3 holes worked at each 
corner.—Ist row. 
stitch at end of 16th hole, frou: one of the 


into next long stitch, 1 chain, and into next 
hole work long stitch, 1 chain, 1 long 
stiteh, L chain, 1 treble, lehain, | treble, 1 
chain, Llong stitch, 1 chain, 1 lon 
inaking 6 stitches, divided by 1 chain, all 
worked in saine hole. 1 chain, l long stiteh 
into next long stitch, | chain, miss 3 chain, 
= wool over hook, insert hook in 


ong stitch, draw ‘wool through, put wool 


| your Iptended: itis more to be commended 
| should make yourself friends with bis family. 





Correspondence, — 





UnpeEctpep, (Franklin, Va.)_ There 
not the slightest impropriety In —— of 
for you 


Nerea, (Stark, 0.)—We “som 
ciently well acquainted with the de coer 
an absolute opinion on the subject. But oo 
we can gather from your letter we are tuctined te 
think that the conclusion you yourself have come 
namely,to ‘‘let things take their course, ** — 
far wrong. ° 

8. T., (Sevier, Tenn.)—A pisin gold 
ring would doubtless be very aceeptabie. The ini. 
tials of the lady, and your own, with the date of your 
engagement, would be appropriate for an Mscription, 
You need not be particular as to the cost: jet your 
financial ability, tempered by your affection, settie 
that point. 

MARIR, (Armstrong, Pa.)—You are not 
too young to be engaged, nor do we think the age of 
the gentleman so much beyond yours. Itt about the 
proper difference. We should from your 
letter, that he really loves you, and that the 
coolness you speak of proceeds more from feminine 
volatility, than from auy fault of his, 


PuzzLEeD, (Kent, R. I.)—The literal 
translation of the French phrase ‘‘ecrire de ea main 
blanche,’’ is to write with hie white hand, which 
meand to write with one’s own hand. The interpre. 
tation of tenir par le malnis, to agree together, Coup 


| de main means a bold stroke of any kind on the part 


Join thread to the long 


stitch, | 


ot any person; most often applied to parliamentary or 
state affairs. Faire main basse, ie £0 put ali to the 
sword, 

ANDREW G., (Pickens, Ala.)—The ofil. 
dren of first cousins are second cousins, Let us sup- 
pose, fur instance, that John and James are ore 
cousins, Then their boys, who we will call Jack and 
Jim, are second cousins, But Jack fs first cousin 
once removed to James,and Jim is first cousin once 
removed to Jobh, Nephew is asualiy Pronounced 
‘nefu;’* some dictionaries, however, pronounce it 
**neva.** e ; 

Pet, (Flint, Mich.)+Judging from the 
tenor of vour letter, we bellevé that you are of an age 
entitling you to Judge for yourself. If you are so 
mach addicted to filrting, the sooner you become ag 
honest man's ‘‘pet’’ the sooner you will be cured, 


| You certainly feel pity, if not love, for the gentiemag 
| you mention, and if the awk ward subject of difference 


next | 


over hook, draw through two loops, leave | 


hook, tiiss 1 
chain, put wool over hook, insert it in next 
lony stiteh, draw wool through, put wool 
over hook, draw through two loops, put 


wool over hook, and draw through three re- | 


maining loops on hook all at once. 1 chain 
repeat trom * at eaeh corner, work the group 
of 6 stitches in the centre loop ofthe 3 loops 


worked in one stiteh, to join at end of row, | 


atter working | lony stitch leaving two loops 
on hook, insert book in 3rd chain of loop of 
4 chain at beginning of Ist row, draw woo! 


through this chain siitch and two loops on , 


hook all at once.—2nd row of edging, 4 
chain, * miss 1 open hole, 1 long stitch into 
next open hole, 1 chain, | lomg stitch into 
next open hole, Lchain, and into next, which 
will be ventre open Lole, work the same us 
in Ist row; 6 stitches divided by one chain,1 


chain, llong stitch into next open hole, | | 


chain, 1 long stitch into next open hoie, | 
chain, miss lopen hole, and into next open 
hole work; colmmencing of long stitch leave 
two loops on hook, pul wool over book, in- 
sert hook in next open hole, draw wool 
through, and finish stitch, same us in Ist 
row, I chain, repeat from * to end of row ; 
at each corner 
stitches, 2 treble, 3 long stitches) into each 
centre open hole.—srd row. Same as second 
row, excepting that beiore the stiteh of two 
connected long stitches twoopen holes are 
inissed insted ot one ; alsotwo are missed 
after this stitch bas been made.—4th row. 


in religion can be got over, we should advise you to 
accept him. 


Jessmina, (Clinton, Ind.)—To have. an 
unknown correspondent ls mach more than ‘im- 
proper,** in the ordinary @nse of that werd, It is 
unladylike and tuolish in the last degree, You de net 
know what associations you are forming, what hold 
you may give the worst of people on you, or what 
shame and trouble you may be preparing for your- 
selves, Yourunknown correspondent is almost sure 
to be very bad or very silly, 


Joun A., (Coatesville, Pa.)—1. The lady 
should make the first sign of acknowledgement, un- 
less the genticinan be much older and a friend of the 
family. 2 A bow only; shaking of hands is only cor- 
rect after some acquaintance, 3, You are too young 
to eontract an engagement, you might doit with more 
propriety in two or three yvears* time, but there need 
be ne neerssity for severing the friendship. 


' writing is very tree and plainly reaé, but evidently 


hurried, 


W. H. D., (St. Louis, Mo,)—We cannot 
give you the full directions, as it would occupy more 
space than we can reasonably allow, The following, 
however, taken frou one of the current books on the 
subject, will show you how to go about ebonizing 


, wood: Make a strong stain of copperas and log wood, 


work 8 stitches (3 long | 


Same as $rd row, excepting that in each cen- | 


tre open hole 5S stitches: (3 long stitches, 3 
long stitehes), divided by 1 chain, are to be 
worked.—5Sth and last row. After joining 
stiich work 1 De into loop after the connect- 
ed long stiteh, *4 chain, Insert hook in two 
loops of last De stitch (letting point of hook 
fall downwards, put it tirst in top loop, then 
in the loop that isto the leit of top loop), 
draw woo! through tacse two loops, put 
wool over heok, draw through two loops ou 
hook, miss | open hete, | De into next open 
hole, ** 4 chain, picot as before into last De, 
1 De into next open hole, repeat from ** 7 
times, then 4 chain, pieot into last De, miss 
Lhole, 1 De into next open hole, 4 chain, 


which will be the hole aiter connected long 
stitch; repeat froin * to end of row. 
— — 

In Norway.—The bed-roous, if rather 
comfortiess looking, are beauiituily clean 
and neat; there is nota vestige of carpet to 
be seen; pretty white curtams, but no 
blinds; a moderate-sized pudding-basin to 
wash in, and no upper sheets or blankets to 
the beds, but a sert of eider-down quilt 
sewn into aclean white sheet—which ar- 
rangement is supposed in these parts to 
serve every purpose. In walking through 
the streets of Bergen one is attracted by the 
sp tless windows, draped with pretty white 


' picot into last De, 1 De into next open hole, | 


to which add powdered nutgall, Stain the wood with 
this solution, dry, and rub down with French polish 
made tolerably dark with Indigo, or finely powdered 
stone blue. 


Ronny, (Ogle, Ill.) —Snow is frozen 
vapor. Rain drops because the vapery particles at- 
tract each other In their deseent, and those which are 
sufhelently near anite and form into drops. These 
drops are sometimes larger than at other times, be- 
cause the rain cloud is floating nearer the earth: whea 
this is the case the drops are large, because such & 
cloud is more dense than one more elevated, The 
size ofa dropis increased according to the rapidity 
with which the yapors are condensed, Wind may 
sometimes Increase the size of the drops by blowing 
two into oue, . 

LAWRENCE, (Je fferson,Mo.)—We shonld 
certainly call a whale a fish, We suppose that, by 
what you call seasenimals, you mean apiphibious anl- 
nals, that is, who ean exist on land or tn water. A 
whale is not of that species, for once stranded, It ls 
incapable of retreat, while an amphibious animal has 
the means of paddling to the water. To your second 
question, no. The whale feeds on small food, andis 
furnished with teeth that act like a strainer. It takes 
a large quantity of water, containing marine insects 
and fish, and ejecting the water, feeds upon the prey 
it has captured, 

Oscar, (Windham, Conn.)—Great diver- 
sity of opinion exists as to the causes of shortsighted- 
nese. From the inquiries coudacted by Prof. Her 
mann Cohn, of Breslau, for some sixteen years par 


‘he ventures the assertion that shortsighteducse ls 


rare or never born with those snbjeet to it, and 


' always the result of strains sustaiped by the eve der- 


ing study in early youth. Myopia, as this ailment is 
called, is said to be of rare occurrence among puptls 
of rural or village schools, its frequency occurring 
in proportion to the demand made upon the ey", asia 
higher schools and colleges. A better construction of 


| school-desks, an improved typography of (ext-bodks 


lace curtains Which look as iresh as though | 


ouly just put up. Every window, almost 

coutains also a Mowering plant, and there is 

a quaint, prim simplicity in the whole effect 
— — — — — 

A correspondent writes toawestern paper 
and asksif it is healthy to eat nights. The 
editor replies: “We cin't tell him. We 
never ate a 
anyoue who has any more experience 
than we have. We should tnagine how- 
ever, that ordinarily such food would not 
be what might be called ‘light food,’ 
yet, at the same time, we think a man 
would have to eat u very large bole into 
adaran wicht befwe Le would be weizhted 
down with oversatiety."’ ¥t 


and a sufficient Hghting of class-roomes are smuee 
the remedies that he recommends for abating bl 
malady. ‘ 

How arp, (Essex,Mass,)—You aredn the 
wrong: the sun does shine at midnight in some part? 
of the globe, In Voltaire’s introdnetion to his Listory 


of Charles XII, you will find « fine description 1* 


night, nor do we know now | 


as seen In Swedish Lapland, In the extreme 
Sweden there is for six weeks every year scarcely 4"F 
night: the enn never sets, and the soil, ut oe 


heated, produces in a few — giles a4 
et al Mount 
iu, whiely Is 


crops. At that time of the year, 
ited by many tourists, whe generally m⸗· 
Gallaware, Qmear Lalea. From that hi 
something over a quarter of a mile high, the a ia 
spectacle of the ‘midnight sun’ ¢an be —~ 

better conditions than my place. — 
of June is the day selected occasion: eo 
lonyest day in the sear, he sum belag twee’) 
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